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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
ACTIVITIES 


EPORTS from League chapters and 

other men’s groups show that Uni- 
tarian laymen are quite generally dis- 
cussing matters connected with the world 
crisis, and are putting themselves on rec- 
ord to do their part as far as possible. 

In Kansas City, Mo., the laymen held 
a symposium with speakers representing 
the Army, Navy, munitions, and_busi- 
ness. At Davenport, Ia., the chapter 
heard Mr. E. W. Schedler, who had lived 
in the Orient for twenty years, dis- 
cuss from personal contact the Chi- 
nese, Filipinos, and other Far East peo- 
ples. “We Must Win the Peace” was 
the subject treated at the Round Table 
chapter in Brooklyn, N. Y., by Director 
Frank R. Serri, of the “Defend Amer- 
ica—Fight For Freedom Committee.” 
In Washington, D. C., Mr. H. H. Mc- 
Murray, Special Instructor at the Na- 
tional University, told the chapter about 
“Civilian Defense.” 

The League chapter in Houston, Tex., 
issued a special bulletin calling its mem- 
bers to sign up for work in forming local 
units. At All Souls’ chapter, New York 
City, Mr. J. B. Palmer, of the United 
Service Organization, discussed the rela- 
tion of the church to the men in the 
armed forces. The Wilmington, Del., 
chapter listened to an address by Dean 
Hiram R. Bennett, of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John, on “Christianity in 
the Modern World.” 

Massacuuserts Merrrincs. At Ja- 
maica Plain, the meeting of the chapter 
was on “Up-to-date Information on Ci- 
vilian Defense,” with speakers from the 
State Public Safety Committee, District 
Air Warden, and Boy Scouts. “Plan- 
ning for National War Effort and to Se- 
cure Living after the War” was the sub- 
ject discussed at the Medford chapter 
by Mr. Roland B. Greeley, technician in 
the New England Headquarters of the 
National Resources Planning Board. At 
Newton Centre, Rev. Robert T. Weston 
of Lexington, national president of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
presented the subject “Religion, Democ- 
racy, War.” 

At Wellesley Hills, Mr. Roland B. 
Pendergast presented an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Glimpses of the Pre-War Far- 
East.” Wellesley Unitarians are active 
in civilian defense, and the parish house 
is already designated as available in 
case of air raids. The Athol chapter 
heard from Mr. Francis Walker of the 
local police on “Gas Protection,’ and 
from Mr. Joseph H. Ellinwood of the 
Athol Safety Committee. The Brook- 
line First Parish laymen merged their 
regular meeting with an open series of 
civilian defense lectures. 


At the monthly luncheon of Greater 
Boston laymen, the Community War 
Fund Drive for the United Goal of $7,- 
600,000 was presented by the General 
Chairman of the Campaign, Mr. May- 
nard Hutchinson, a member of the 
League. Other Greater Boston Uni- 


tarians are very active in this annual 


drive. 

New Leacue Directory. The League 
has just issued a 24-page pocket-size 
directory covering 185 chapters and 
men’s clubs, containing the names of the 
officers of each chapter and club, to- 
gether with the names and addresses of 
their ministers and the churches them- 
selves; also a list of the League officers 
and Council members and its regional 
committees. This booklet will be par- 
ticularly useful for those laymen and 
ministers who have occasion to travel, 
and will thus act as a further link be- 
tween representatives of our churches 
throughout the country. 


COVER PICTURE 


The beautiful church shown on the 
cover is the First Unitarian Church of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Under the 
leadership of Rev. and Mrs. Alfred E. 
von Stilli, it is one of the great Unitarian 
churches, with a most active program in 
the Southwest. Founded in 1893, it has 
a long and honorable record of service. 
Its cultural programs balance its service 
work, winning the attention of the press 
and public. A monthly congregational 
dinner, sponsored by the Women’s AlI- 
liance, increases fellowship. The whole 
church contributed generously to the suc- 
cess of the Ardmore Institute. 
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How | Became a Christian 


An Interview with 


EDMUND H. STINNES 


By Mildred Boie 


period of world chaos, destruction, and change 

is the fact that leaders in industry, in agricul- 
ture, in science, in government, as well as in educa- 
tion, art, and philosophy, are recognizing as never 
before the need for spiritual values, for religion as the 
foundation and creative force for a better world. 

That is why the story of how Edmund Stinnes 
became a Christian is so exciting and so heartening. 
Mr. Stinnes is the son of Hugo Stinnes, the great 
German industrialist. Graduating from the Charlot- 
tenburg Institute of Technology Summa Cum Laude, 
in 1922, with the degree of Doctor of Engineering, he 
joied the Hugo Stinnes Industries for three years. 
During 1925-26 he traveled widely through North and 
South America. In 1928, he visited the Balkan coun- 
tries, Turkey, Egypt, and Spain, and took up resi- 
dence in Switzerland. In 1938-39 he traveled and 
studied in the Far East. His business interests, travel, 
and study gave him wide understanding of political, 
economic, and social conditions and problems. In 
Great Britain when war broke out, he came to the 
United States in 1940 via Canada. He has continued 
his business interests in South America, and now lec- 
tures in this country on South American problems and 
international affairs. 

The most remarkable thing about Mr. Stinnes’ 
career has been his growing interest in and study of 
religion. Wherever he has traveled, he has pursued his 
reading and his discussion of spiritual issues. I want 
to share with all Unitarians and liberals the story of 
how he became a Christian, as he told it to me. 

When Mr. Stinnes told me he was a Christian, and 
I had learned in how many ways he devotes himself 
to spiritual interests, I asked him to tell us about the 
time when he did not consider himself a Christian. 
This is what he said: 

“My parents early lost contact with Protestant 
church institutions in Germany. We children, for 
example, had not been baptized—which was a very 
unusual thing at the end of the last century, in Ger- 
many. Out-of-date dogmas and ministers without 
contact with or understanding of modern life had 
estranged my father from church life, and he was too 
busy to find much time to become interested in 
spiritual issues by himself. We therefore went to 
church only for such things as funerals or weddings 


() of the hopeful and stirrmg things in this 


_ in friends’ families. The sermons I heard on such occa- 
; sions only strengthened my understanding of my 


father’s negative attitude toWard the Christian church. 

“Strangely enough, I had always had a longing for 
spiritual experiences. During my last years in high 
school, I started to read a good deal about Far East- 
ern spiritual leaders, especially Buddha and Confucius. 
During the war—the first world war—I always carried 
some of the Far Eastern religious books with me, es- 
pecially Buddha’s teachings. They were in my pocket 
while I was in the trenches, and while I was flying, in 
the last part of the war, over Italian and French lines.” 

“What led you to these Far Eastern teachings?” 

“I would have to reply with the words of Rabind- 
ranath Tagore. After the war, he had several spec- 
tacular successes with German college youths, to whom 
he spoke on religion. I asked him once, when he came 
to my father’s house, what he felt was the reason for 
his success, and what he was giving to these young 
people which meant so much to them. He replied: 
‘T am giving them certain eternal truths in the Far 
Eastern interpretation—but eternal truths not over- 
shadowed and darkened by dogmas and out-of-date, 
old-fashioned words and institutions.’ He went on to 
say that the young German who admired his Far 
Eastern truths could easily find the same truths in 
Christianity—but probably not in the Christian insti- 
tutions as they then existed in Germany. 

“This interest was a never-shaken driving force dur- 
ing all my life. Whenever I had spare time I read 
more of the spiritual books of the East. I became in- 
terested in Far Eastern art, especially that of India. 
Art in the East, like early Christian art, is religious. 
And from religion and art I became interested in the 
people who created the art and were inspired by the 
religion. Without this driving force of interest in Far 
Eastern religion, and then its art and people, I would 
never have spent the year on non-business studies in 
India, China, and Japan which was to affect my own 
spiritual life so profoundly.” 

“And what was it you got out of that year of study?” 

“T believe,” said Mr. Stinnes, “that I came to see 
clearly the relation of Buddhism to Hinduism in the 
background of India. The year also helped me to 
learn something about the spiritual forces in China 
and India today. 

“In a strange way, however, it led me to a living 
Christianity, which I had not expected at all.” 

It struck me that since Mr. Stinnes had early shown 
an interest in spiritual literature and forces, it was 
strange that a comparison of these Eastern religions 
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with Christianity had not been a part of his study. 
So I asked him if Christianity has never meant any- 
thing in his life but something negative. 

“Definitely yes,” he said promptly. “There were in- 
dividual Christians I admired as leaders. But I never 
thought of them as representative. This was probably 
my own narrowness, or failure to see deeply enough 
into their thinking, or the fact that I was too irritated 
by Christian institutions to consider what Christianity 
was. 

“The first Christian churchman who made a great 
impression on me was Nathaniel Soederbloem, the late 
great Archbishop of the Swedish church. I met him 
in connection with the organization of a Christian in- 
stitution in Germany, to*whose board of trustees we 
both belonged. He gave me the imner strength to 
fight as a young man against the whole German Prot- 
estant hierarchy. They wanted to devote this founda- 
tion or institution to pensioned ministers, and I wanted 
to use it for young Germans—to use it to build a re- 
ligious center for young people of all classes. Arch- 
bishop Soederbloem encouraged me in this struggle, 
and I came to admire him immensely. Many of the 
things he said impressed me deeply, especially one con- 
cerning a divine service which he and Tagore jointly 
conducted in the Cathedral of Upsala. It reminded me 
of a statement of Gandhi which I had read-+“There is 


no ultimate difference between Christianity and 
Spree 
“Other Christians who made a real impression on 


me were two Quakers—the American, Carolina Wood, 
and the Britisher, John Fry. I met both of them in 
connection with child-feeding in Germany after the last 
war. In them I found for the first time people whose 
lives were in harmony with their preaching. 

“To these individual Christians who made lasting 
impressions on my life, I should add Ozora Davis, the 
late director of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
whose inner strength enabled him to fulfill his mission 
on earth with a body that had been given up by 
doctors; and the Very Reverend I. A. Graham, the 
organizer of St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, in British 
India, near the border of Tibet. His magnificent 
humanitarian work for underprivileged Anglo-Indian 
children—bringing up these children of mixed blood, 
and helping them work and adjust to their difficult 
problems—deeply moved me. 

“The first time that Christians as a group made an 
impression on my life was in 1938, when I was in 
China, studying Far Eastern spiritual forces. You will 
probably understand that in my younger years I was 
opposed to missionary work. Well, I changed my 
mind when I saw what missions had achieved in China 
during the war period. I met Generalissimo and 
Madame Kai-Shek, and both of them struck me as 
spiritual leaders influenced by Christianity. An even 
greater impression was made on me by stories of people 
coming from the front lines where students were edu- 
cating illiterate Chinese soldiers in reading and writing 
—and at the same time acquainting them with Chinese 
sages and with Christianity—this under war condi- 
tions. Nothing, however, affected me so deeply as the 
conversion of former Chinese Communists—privates, 
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officers, and generals—through the activities of the 
missionaries.” ; 

I wondered what kind of mission activities could so 
influence Communist soldiers, and Mr. Stinnes ex- 
plained. When these men saw how missionaries— 
Protestant and Catholic, English, German, and Ameri- 
can—protected Chinese women and children when Jap- 
anese soldateska plundered and murdered helpless 
civilians, they asked themselves in astonishment why 
these missionaries were willing to sacrifice so much, 
were risking everything, even the rape and murder of 
their own families, to help the Chinese. It was obvious 
they were getting no money, no honors, no rewards. 
These Communists asked themselves furthermore how 
the missionaries were able to achieve things that no- 
body else could. What was the inner force which 
drove them, which inspired and strengthened them? 

“And the answer,” said Mr. Stinnes, “was Christian- 
ity—just Christianity. 

“During this same time in China,” Mr. Stinnes went 
on, “I met Protestants who talked with the greatest 
admiration about Catholics, especially of the Jesuit 
fathers. Some of the most remarkable Catholics spoke 
with the same admiration of Protestants. I found 
scholarly Catholics who felt that they could accept 
more than three-fourths of Buddha’s teachings as bind- 
ing for themselves. Dogma and dead letters and out- 
worn institutions did not mean anything more in that 
Far Eastern chaos—but a living Christianity did. And 
so that living Christianity was reborn for me too.” 

I was eager to know if Mr. Stinnes’ new respect for 
Christianity applied only to Christians in the Orient, 
and I asked him if when he returned to Europe he had 
been able to find any Christian groups which breathed 
the same spirit. ; 

“Yes,” he said, “in Germany I found that in the 
fight against the encroachment of the Nazi low reli- 
gion on Christianity, both Protestants and Catholics 
suddenly began to realize how much they had in com- 
mon, and that the spirit of Christianity meant more 
to them than all the dogmas and dead letters of even 
the greatest Catholic and Protestant church fathers. 

“T had a similar experience of discovering rejuvenated 
spiritual forces in Britain when the Continent broke 
down in 1940 under Hitler’s materialistic blows. And 
in this country the Quaker communities around Phila- 
delphia and the Unitarian spirit in Boston helped me 
to find a spiritual home in a country far away from 
the land where I was born. 

“Both groups seem to me to be so filled with their 
inner Christian spirit that they try to apply Christian 
ideals not only during a few hours on Sundays, but 
also, as human beings, to their daily life. 

“The work of the Service Committees of both the 
Quakers and the Unitarians is a product of their vital 
concern for human good. The seeds of good will and 
work will bear rich harvests, as the Quaker work after 
the last war is bearing fruit in our own time, in the 
minds and hearts and bodies of those who know that 
they were not forgotten by richer groups who call them- 
selves Christian—and also in the lives of those who 
experience the old Christian truth that it is richer to 
give than to receive.” 


Melrose: 


A pene Church 


DERM SAVES ERMINE MES rtm 


Bete SRS ESTE BRIS Tee CGE ONE ON Mt RRS Ca Oe a OE SIO AT EN DAL as SVR Oe 


| 1WO “identical” services with music and sermon 
repeated; the church auditorium filled twice to 
overflowing in the morning, and filled to over- 
flowing again in the afternoon at a special service: 
this is the picture on Easter Sundays! 

How is it done? A new church built on an old 
foundation. A new minister building on the old 
foundation of labor rendered by former ministers. In 
1936 that was the situation in Melrose, Massachusetts, 
a suburban community of 25,000. Add to that—it is 
a growing community into which young couples and 
their families are flocking, and you have the “inside 
story” of the splendid development that has taken 
place. 

The Melrose Unitarian Church (The Unitarian 
Congregational Society) has experienced that thrill- 
of-a-life-time joy of adding so many new-comers to its 
church it has yet to absorb them into its church life. 
Recent out-of-town visitors exclaimed that they had 
never seen so many young couples in a Unitarian 
Church. 

For a small church Melrose can speak of numerical 
growth. The Church School has grown to 150. The 
Alliance attracts over 100, the Laymen’s League 70 to 


100. Other organizations are equally successful. But 


numerical growth has merely kept pace with the 
dynamic of enthusiasm that is Melrose’s pride. 

If every Unitarian Church had its busiest layman 
deeply concerned with its Church School, something 
would happen as it has in this church. Our layman 
is a physician, and just about the most popular and 
busiest in the city. A member of the School Com- 


_ mittee as well as other civic organizations, his actionsj — 


prove his dedication to his self-imposed responsibility. 
That dedication of self has rallied a group of teachers 
—mothers, fathers, and others—who give themselves 
beyond all averages. That is the chief answer to our 
School. It has been the cause of more than one tele- 
phone call requesting permission to send children to us. 

Many churches cannot rally their men. The simplest 
answer is—they don’t come because they don’t know 
one another. That was our difficulty until the women 
asked them to stage a burlesque fashion show. Thirty 
“erown-up boys” responded to the coercion. In one 
week they learned to know one another as boys at 
play—something that years of formal Sunday morning 
greetings would never have permitted. The result— 
an organization of men that at last has taken its place 
as one of the major life-producing forces of the church. 
Any man can belong. But he knows from the begin- 
ning that our Laymen’s League is organized to be of 
service and to help the church give itself to the com- 
munity. 

Melrose has two Alliances—Day and Evening. De- 
voted, they are typical Alliances, ready and eager to 
be and to do. The list of equipment they have labored 
to purchase for the new building would require a 
miniature catalogue. Once a deed is well done, it is 
not easy to give individual credit for collective enter- 
prise. But always of first importance is the IDEA. 
It was the Evening Alliance that set aside the first 
modest dollars for the new church that was to be— 
some day. The idea, the labor of the minister (Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, who retired upon completion of the 
task), the contributions of organizations, members, 
and friends, the inestimable inspiration of one family 
in subscribing one dollar for every dollar given by all 
others combined—these built the church and, be it 
noted, built it in 1936 amidst the depression. 

In some churches a barrier exists between minister 
and people. Shaking hands or meeting informally at 
social functions does not constitute knowing one an- 
other. To create a “two-way-knowing” every Monday 
night is Open House around the Parsonage Fire-side. 

Recently a Survey Committee has been established 
to co-ordinate and improve. A Division of Church 
Extension was created to do in actuality what most 
churches intend but seldom do—giving friendly greet- 
ings and introductions, guiding people around, making 
new-comers know we are happy to have them with us. 
Unitarians have leaned over backward in not wishing 
to be forward. There is a happy medium, a welcome 
that is sincere and meaningful. With it will go a sys- 
tem of education on Unitarianism—distribution of 
sermon tracts to those who by their attendance express 
their interest. 

Not the least important is our church calendar. 
Established upon the basis of reader interest, a paid 
subscription of fifty cents annually takes the church 
to every family each week—and brings people to the 
church. 

Yes, Melrose is a live and friendly church—build- 
ing anew upon the foundation established by seventy 
years of work by ministers and laity. We honor our 


past. We hope for our future! 
A. B. C., Metrose 
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FOR THE MINISTRY 


Judividualism in World Crisis 


THIS SERIES WILL INCLUDE CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
A PACIFIST, A PSYCHOANALYST, AN INTER- 
NATIONAL AUTHORITY, AND AN EDUCATOR. 


WHY WE 
DEFEND 
AMERICA 


By 
HAROLD H. BURTON 
United States Senator; Mem- 


ber, First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ee \ 7 HY are America and its government worth 
defending, at all costs, as you have urged 
us to defend it?” This was asked of me 
about three weeks before the war with sincerity and 


naturalness by a college student as the first question 
in a hy. te after I had spoken to his college 


assembly.//It deserves an answer that will deeply sat- 
isfy our own souls and the souls of all who may be in 
doubt./ / 

I replied, “In America we have the world’s greatest 
opportunity for the development of individual char- 
acter. America is dedicated to the development of the 
character of the individual citizen. Our government 
is a demonstration of faith in the individual man. It 
is an outgrowth of a belief in the Brotherhood of Man 
and the Fatherhood of God. The preservation of the 
progress we have made in America toward bringing 
out the best there is in Man is well worthy of our last 
full measure of devotion.” 

A similar answer is given in our Declaration of In- 
dependence. If we but translate its familiar words 
into genuine living feelings of today, we will find our- 
selves filled with that same spirit of dedication that 
moved our forefathers to pledge their “Lives,” their 
“Fortunes,” and their “Sacred Honor” to its support. 
Let us, therefore, read the following words as though 
we were saying them to one another today for the first 
time in our current conversation: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
them are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

That doctrine is the opposite of the doctrine of a 
totalitarian state. That faith in the individual Man 
is the faith that led our forefathers to risk everything 
they had in order “to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them.” 
It is that faith that we defend today. 

In 1940, in Cleveland, Dr. Charles Bruggmann, Min- 
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ister to the Republic of the United States of America 
from the Republic of Switzerland, in speaking of the 
doctrine of his 650-year-old native citadel of individual 
freedom, said, “The personality of every Swiss citizen 
is respected. This principle is eternal. It will-last as 
long as our mountains last, and peace will come only 
when its acceptance becomes universal.” With this 
doctrine I concur. 

The world-wide crisis of today is another battle in 
the war between “Might, regardless of imdividual 
Right” and “Right, regardless of individual Might.” 
It is part of the old struggle between the driving 
power of force and the drawing power of freedom. It 
is part of the contest between the guiding principle of 
selfishness and that. of love. | 

The pioneers of America came here seeking freedom, 
justice, and peace. They looked ahead with confi- 
dence to an America where they and their children 
might live in peace, quiet, and freedom. They devoted 
every possible moment and effort to building their 
homes, raising their families, and worshipping their 
God. Yet, whenever the wolves threatened to attack 
them, they dropped at once whatever they were doing 
long enough to man their stockades of defense. When 
the attacks came, whether from wolves or from others, 
and whether the defenders were behind their stockades 
or in their open fields, they fought to the death, to 
defend their freedom and their ideals, and, at great 
cost of life and effort, they won. They thus preserved 
the opportunity that is ours today, and we have a like 
obligation to preserve it for those who will come after 
us. 

If we believe in the Brotherhood of Man and the 
Fatherhood of God, we should keep America safe, for 
here is the world’s best opportunity for man to de- 
velop and practice that belief. If Hitler’s “New Or- 
der” of force wins this war, the spiritual progress of 
mankind will be thrown back nearly two thousand 
years, and we shall leave to our children the hard task 
of beginning over again the long and painful struggle 
of mankind onward and upward throughout that time. 

We should examine the foundations of America and 
make sure that they are sound and secure. The at- 
tack is directed at the very foundation stones of 
America’s freedoms and ideals. We must not fail, we 
must not falter, we must not even flinch in their de- 
fense. 

There is no time, or money, or effort to waste. There 
is need for an invincible spirit dedicated to the preser- 
vation of freedom and opportunity for the individual. 
With that spirit America will be secure. 

This is no time for partisanship, it is a time for 
patriotism. This is no time for prejudice, it is a time 
for tolerance. This is no time for passion, it is a time 
for common sense. This is no time for name-calling 
or captious criticism, it is a time for mutual helpful- 
ness. We need “sound homes, teamwork in industry, 
and a united nation.” 

Now is the time for us to exemplify and defend our 
faith in our Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and in the Brotherhood 
of Man and Fatherhood of God. Our strongest weapons 
will be our individual and our national examples. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Mrs. Elisabeth Dexter, 
Dr. William Emerson 


Hon. Jan Masaryk 


Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot, Dr. Robert Dexter, 
Mrs. J. Philip Lane 


A TOAST TO TODAY— 


AND A PLEDGE 


TO TOMORROW 


By SETH T. GANO 


Women’s Republican Club on January 5 to greet 

and honor Hon. Jan Masaryk, Premier and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, and to acclaim and welcome Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert C. Dexter, recently returned from their 
term of sacrificial service in Lisbon and elsewhere as 
Director and Assistant Commissioner, respectively, of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. The occasion, and 
it was a significant one, was jointly sponsored by the 
American Friends of Czechoslovakia and the Unitarian 
Service Committee, and was a happy integration of 
these organizations which have so much. in common 
both in their objectives and in their reasons for honor- 
ing the distinguished and devoted guests. The name 
of Masaryk is one of which Unitarians may well be 
proud, and the Dexters laid the foundation in Czecho- 
slovakia of the structure which became the Unitarian 
Service Committee. Dr. Dexter’s reconnaissance mis- 
sion in 1938, following Munich and the Sudetenland 
seizure, inaugurated our humanitarian service to the 
Czechs, for which Rev. and Mrs. Waitstill Sharp were 
the first Commissioners. 

The dinner was distinguished by the presence at the 
head table of notables who came to pay tribute to the 
guests of honor, including Count Krasicki, the Polish 
Consul General in New York; Hon. A. C. Ratchesky, 
former U. S. Minister to Poland, and Mrs. Ratchesky; 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel -A. Eliot; Dr. and Mrs. William 
Emerson; Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp; Mrs. Frederick May 
Eliot; Mrs. J. Philip Lane; and Mr. Joseph Pollak, 
president in Boston of the Czechoslovak National 
Alliance. 

In addition there were in the audience representa- 
tives of numerous organizations which are supporting 
the work of the Service Committee and whose inter- 


\ audience of three hundred gathered at the 


ests have been served by the Dexters in Lisbon, includ- 
ing the American Association of University Women, 
American Friends of Czechoslovakia, American Friends 
of Jugoslavia, American Friends Service Committee, 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Con- 
gregational Committee for War Victims and Services, 
Emergency Rescue Committee, League of Nations 
Association, and a delegation of Polish citizens from 
Chicopee, Mass., headed by Mr. A. J. Stonina, a group 
with which the Service Committee has worked with 
great satisfaction and success. It should here be re- 
corded that the grateful appreciation of all who par- 
ticipated is due to Mrs. J. Philip Lane, Secretary of the 
Boston Committee, American Friends of Czecho- 
slovakia; to Miss Irene Armstrong, Secretary of the 
League of Nations Association; and to our own Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper, all of whom worked hard and quietly 
behind the scenes to make the affair such a pronounced 
success. 


Hope for Czechoslovakia 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot presided with benign and 
felicitous grace. Mr. Masaryk spoke—with a restraint 
which evoked emotion—of the hopes and aspirations 
of his crushed but unconquerable people, displaying in 
his own person the indomitable courage and fortitude 
of those whom he represents. The talk had but little 
reference to Bohemia’s present sufferings and persecu- 
tions, but stressed hopes for the future, once the evil 
thing now shackling a noble race has been destroyed. 
The brave and generous outlook of this worthy son of 
Czechoslovakia’s founder and of a devoted American 
Unitarian mother gave heart to all’ who participate in 
humanitarian service and who hope thereby to build 
again democracy in Europe. Perhaps most significant 
was Mr. Masaryk’s lament that the ancient culture of 
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the Czechs was being systematically destroyed by the 
Nazis. Here also only those who have been saved can 
build again on the ruins. 

Mr. Masaryk said that his real purpose in speaking 
was to say “thank you” to Dr. and Mrs. Dexter for the 


many services they had performed for his country, to. 


which for many years they have brought help and 
encouragement. Following their investigations and 
reports the Commission for Service in Czechoslovakia, 
and later the Unitarian Service Commiittee, had been 
organized, spreading hope and relief among the Czech 
people and saving many from certain death. He 
announced that his Government had bestowed on Dr. 
and Mrs. Dexter and on Mr. and Mrs. Sharp an Order 
of Distinction awarded in gratitude for, and recogni- 
tion of, their outstanding services to the Czech nation. 


The Dexter Combination 


Dr. William Emerson, tireless Chairman and presid- 
ing genius of the Unitarian Service Committee, read 
a telegram from Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, who could not 
be present, stressing the great work of Jan Masaryk for 
his country and for democratic ideals, and praising the 
high order of service which the Dexters had rendered. 
He then introduced Mrs. Dexter, who spoke with feel- 
ing and with convincing examples of the great number 
of people who had been helped and in many cases 
saved by the efforts of the Committee. This salvaging 
of a vast reservoir of human ability, accomplishment, 
and culture she emphasized as the memorable and last- 
ing service rendered, for thereby the best brains of 
Europe, persecuted because of the very fact of their 
attainments and enlightened views, are helped to find 
refuge and hold themselves ready to help rebuild their 
desecrated lands. She spoke also of the help being 
given in internment camps in France, where medical 
attention and supplies, sanitary facilities, and educa- 
tional centers are being furnished to thousands of 
refugees living in immeasurable neglect and privation, 
and paid warm tribute to the sacrificial labors of the 
Committee personnel in France and in Lisbon, who 
accept a humble wage in order to serve the innocent 
victims of persecution. 

As we listened to Mrs. Dexter’s vivid deseo of 
individual case-work and of the desperate need of those 
who are being helped, we thought also of her own self- 
sacrifice in gomg to the help of the needy in Europe, 
not once but twice, without compensation except that 
most satisfying and comforting reward of all—the 
reward of well-doing. Her own story is written in the 
hearts of those she served. 

Dr. Emerson had referred in his introduction of Mrs. 
Dexter to the Dexter combination which produces not 
twice but three or four times the results of either 
working alone, and then presented Dr. Dexter, the 
Executive Director of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
whose understanding mind and heart have guided its 
organization and work from the beginning. In him 
we recognize the spirit of the entrepreneur, leavened 
with practical idealism, mental integrity, and devoted 
enthusiasm for service. He emphasized, as did Mrs. 
Dexter, the debt. of the Committee and its representa- 
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tives to other co-operating organizations, stressed the 
importance of the pioneering work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharp as our first Commissioners, and praised the high 
quality of service now being rendered by Dr. Charles 
R. Joy, the present Commissioner, working under diffi- 
culties but producing most important results. He 
spoke vividly of the need for the work the Committee 
is at present doing, and the imperative need for its 
continued maintenance; voiced the Committee’s deter- 
mination to carry on; and begged that those who sup- 
port the cause should not desist because of present 
conditions. This message was timely and urgently im- 
portant, for as obstacles rise the needs increase. We 
should be poor Samaritans indeed if we were to allow 
our support and efforts to lessen because the work is 
more difficult. 

Dr. Dexter emphasized especially the immediate 
desirability of extending the Committee’s work to Eng- 
land where help, especially among the churches, is 
increasingly required. Church structures have been 
bombed, the congregations partially dispersed, the 
ministers’ duties and responsibilities have been enor- 
mously increased, while their sources of support, often 
of bare subsistence, have been impaired or destroyed. 
There is need for assistance to maintain the social 
services of the churches, to provide individual help for 
the stricken, group help for devastated areas, and the 
spiritual support of a friendly hand for both the pastor 
and his flock. He pictured the destruction which had 
been wrought, the courage of the people in danger, 
and their fortitude in suffering, and he made real the 
vista of opportunity opened for the Committee in 
meeting the obligations presented by the British situa- 
tion. His was a moving presentation of a field of 
endeavor which must demand the attention of all who 
seek to help. 


For a Great Cause 


It was indeed a memorable and significant occasion. 
There, presiding, was the beloved Nestor of liberal 
religion, flanked by men and women who had won 
distinction in serving their fellows; there was the coura- 
geous and inspired Prime Minister of a noble race 
which for centuries has enriched the culture of the 
world, their light now temporarily dimmed by their 
conquerors; there was the Chairman of the Service 
Committee, who does not count the cost of time and 
effort and sacrifice in guiding a great cause of world 
importance; and there were the two devoted servants 
of that cause, who with selfless zeal have carried the 
torch of hope and comfort to the oppressed of many 
lands. We witnessed at this dinner the fusion of many 
minds in a high purpose, the integration of diverse 
efforts to a common end, and were inspired with the 
genuine and durable satisfaction which co-operation 
brings. The participants honored themselves in honor- 
ing those who have obeyed the injunction of the 
Apostle Paul to “put on the whole armor of God” in 
order to “wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spinitual wicked- 
ness in high places.” 


The Doors To Be Opened 


By 
ROBERT ULICH 


Professor of Education, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education; 
Member, First Parish, Cambridge 


tionship between religion and traditional the- 
ology. During the past decade interest in religion 
seems to have increased, whereas interest in theology 
has decreased. The reason can only be that Christian 
theology no longer speaks the language of our times. 

There can be some value in such a divergence, for 
every period of mankind needs the thought and wis- 
dom of other generations and languages for its own 
self-appraisal and enrichment. Otherwise it becomes 
superficial. Yet a period can establish this challeng- 
ing contact with other times only if it has discovered 
its own specific character and its own peculiar ques- 
tions. It seems as if in some respects the life of groups 
followed patterns similar to the lives of individuals. 
They also can learn and assimilate foreign experiences 
productively only if they have developed their own 
selves to a certain degree of maturity. Therefore, the 
first task of religion must be to help the modern man, 
and particularly modern youth, to find his own self. 
Only in doing so can the language of religion, formed 
by earlier generations, reveal itself to him. 

But where is the way that will lead the present man 
to the understanding of himself? In other words, what 
are the deepest questions he desires to have answered? 
One may dare to say that they are primarily of social 
character in that he wants to achieve clarity about the 
meaning of his individuality within his society, about 
the principles which ought to govern his conduct to- 
ward his fellowmen as well as the life between nations, 
his duties and rights in the modern economic system 
and the duties and rights of this system in relation to 
him, and finally the relationship of all this welter of 
love and strife to some eternal or divine laws inherent 
in human and universal existence—if there are any 
such laws. 

Certainly there are people who do not need an in- 
tense experiénce of social phenomena in order to reach 
into the transcendental. For them the character and 
future of their social environment is of no fundamental 
concern. They can isolate their ego from the struggles 
of the group without committing a sin of omission, be- 
cause they serve their fellowmen through their very 
solitude and individualism more productively than 
others through their bustle. They have their own 
_ channels of inspiration and understanding of the great 
prophets of the metaphysical. Probably everybody has 


|e HERE exists at present a rather perplexing rela- 


his central source of religious experience in such a 
mystical and absolutely private contact with what 
he calls divine. Teachers, friends, intense joy or grief, 
trials and errors may be necessary to lead him to this 
condition of susceptibleness to the transcendental, but 
when it finally comes to him he will always receive it 
im a state of sublime exclusiveness. 

Yet for most of the younger people of today it will 
hold true that the great social issues and their own re- 
lation to these issues is so much in the center of their 
concerns that they will accept as lasting guide only 
that kind of thought which they are able to relate to 
this interest. This may have been different in earlier 
periods which considered the structure of society more 
or less as a result of divine dispensation in which man 
had no right to interfere. Since the Renaissance, how- 
ever, and particularly since the 18th century, man 
knows that in a very profound sense of the word he 
has the society he deserves through his own social in- 
itiative—or indolence. fHe can no longer excuse him- 
self for the faults of the body politic by throwing the 
responsibility totally on someone else, even if it were 
a divine power. If religion does not help modern youth 
in their quest for a new organization within and among 
nations, they will resort to~ other sources,) 


The Obligation of Churches 


This statement does not mean that the modern min- 
ister or teacher of religion ought to behave as an eco- 
nomic or political expert. Where are these experts 
anyhow? “Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum 
facere populum suum.” Today this sentence would 
perhaps have the following meaning: (i was not God’s 
decision to give man nothing but sctence in order to 
help him toward salvation.” ) Do we not all:feel that 
the new powers and trends which may emerge from 
the crisis of our time are greater than our individual 
will and intellect? However, this deficiency of our 
reason does not free the churches from the obligation 
to point out courageously the eternal principles to 
which every society must be moored in order to sur- 
vive spiritually and physically; to help people in find- 
ing criteria for their own and their contemporaries’ 
actions; and to teach them how to live according to 
these principles and criteria—even if the mighty of 
this world may not like it. / Faith in the Infinite loses 
its weight and meaning unless,it becomes practical 
ethics in the sphere of ‘the finite., 

If such religion inspires the modern man to connect 
his individual and social existence with the deeper 
sources of life, then it.may regain the role it had in 
times of greater spiritual productivity than ours. In 
all such times it gave answers to those questions which 
men had asked. Perhaps it even answered also their 
social questions, only it did so in another form than 
we would expect today.|But if we merely work through 
imitation and simply take over the theological language 
of earlier generations into ours, we will lift barriers to 
ways on which the present generation does not want 
to go—-and we may not open the doors at which they 
knock.) 
(Continued on page 50) 
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RACISM VERSUS AMERICANISM 


By 
DONALD G. 
LOTHROP 


Minister, 
Community 
Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


ee ROM time to time it is demonstrated that for 

the first time here or there a Negro has become 

a lawyer, teacher, even a clergyman, or even a 
leading opera tenor or something of that kind. While 
the stupid bourgeoisie, marveling, takes cognizance of 
this miraculous training, filled with respect for this 
fabulous result of our present educative skill, the Jew 
knows very slyly how to construe from this a new 
proof of the correctness of his theory of the ‘equality 
of men’ which he means to instill into the nations. It 
does not dawn upon this depraved bourgeois world, 
that it is a criminal absurdity to train a born half-ape 
until one believes a lawyer has been made of him, 
while millions of members of the highest cultured race 
have to remain in entirely unworthy positions; that 
it is a sin against the will of the eternal Creator to let 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of His most tal- 
ented beings degenerate in the proletarian swamp of 
today, while Hottentots and Zulu Kafirs are trained 
for intellectual vocations.’—Adolf Hitler in Mein 
Kampf. 

The other day it was reported in the press that the 
American Red Cross was, on order from the- Army 
and Navy, refusing to accept donations of blood from 
Negroes. We thus have the very curious situation of 
a country fighting in the name of democracy, against 
the threat of racial totalitarianism, but at the same 
time not only practicing but also thinking in terms of 
a racial elite. The basis for American practice could 
well have been taken from the text of the Nazi Bible 
—from the very words of Adolf Hitler. 

The National Emergency has raised this problem in 
a new acute form, and now our attempt to deal with 
it becomes sustained not only by the Christianity of 
the church and the liberal tradition of democracy, but 
also by the powerful catalytic of patriotism. With 
this foree now playing into our hands—the hands of 
the liberal religious, ethical, and humanitarian groups 
of the country—it may be possible to lay the founda- 
tions for a much wider fulfillment of our democracy 
in the post-war period. Our churches are thereby faced 
with a challenge to take advantage of this situation 
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and to go forward with a greater hope of success than 
at any time in our history. “ 

Let us then attempt to outline the more specific 
aspects of the question. 

Employment conditions for the Negro worker in de- 
fense industries have followed the usual. lines, that is, 
the racial prejudice of normal times has operated not 
only to exclude him from employment but has ren- 
dered him often unready for sudden opportunities to 
compete for jobs. Toward the end of 1941, as labor 
shortages were beginning to be felt and as the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order was beginning to be. imple- 
mented, more Negroes found employment in defense 
jobs. In 1942 there will undoubtedly be more Negroes 
working in the production industries, but that is no 
reason for us to sit back and feel that all is well. 

It is a frustrating fact that anyone who is engaged 
in seeking employment for Negroes soon finds that 
there is a difficult barrier confronting him, and that 
evidence to prove a positive case of racial discrimina- 
tion is far from abundant. The difficult thing to prove 
is that a Negro applicant for a job has been turned 
down because of his race, because few employers are 
willing to give that as a reason to the applicant or to 
anyone else who is interested in making a record of it. 
It is too easy to say that the person is too old, too 
young, that he has not had enough experience, or just 
to take his name and address and simply never make 
any use of it. 

It is important, in discussing discrimination in de- 
fense industry, to include the community patterns of 
peace times, for if there had been no discrimination 
previous to the war effort, there would be less of a 
problem in a time of crisis. The general pattern of 
most communities is that Negroes are not found in 
skilled or clerical occupations. They are more or less 
in demand for domestic housework and in the more 
distasteful, lowest-paid jobs. The director of a place- 
ment service has, on several occasions, asked for assist- 
ance in placing Negro applicants. He has said, quite 
frankly, that in his contacts with business men—and 
he has many—it has been impossible for him to get 
any of them to consider hiring this or that Negro man 
in spite of the fact that a number of the candidates 
have had advanced university degrees in addition to 
fine personal qualities. 

Here is a case, the record of which is in the files of 
the Urban League. In August, 1941, Mr. S., a Negro, 
applied at a local factory for a job as a skilled worker. 
At the time the company had defense orders amount- 
ing to over a million dollars. Mr. S. reports that the 
man who interviewed him said that his company had 
never employed Negroes and did not intend to do so. 
When S. showed his credentials from a WPA Defense 
Training School, the interviewer became interested and 
offered him a very hard, unskilled job. S. said that 
he would take the job, whereupon the interviewer went _ 
into another office to talk with someone else. When 
he came out, he reported that there was nothing he 
could offer him, but suggested that he write to the 
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General Manager of the company. 5S. returned home 
and wrote a letter as instructed, and mailed it as 
registered mail to make sure it reached the proper 
person. No reply of any kind has been made to Mr. 8. 
However, the case was brought to the attention of the 
local O.P.M. representative, and it is reported that 
the company now has some Negroes in its employ. 

Several employers, hiring Negroes for the first time, 
have had a complexion bias. They called for “light- 
skinned Negroes.” They felt it easier to integrate 
Negroes into their working forces if they did not look 
“too obviously like Negroes.” 

The Boston Urban League reports that the first call 
for 1942 was for a Negro worker to “break in” to the 
machine tool industry. However, the employer wanted 
a man who owned a car, in addition to a light skin! 
It would appear that when Negroes get jobs offered 
to them, they won’t be able to take them because the 
past has been so disruptive. A social group which has 
not had regular, adequately-paid employment will not 
produce many people who own automobiles while they 
are unemployed! For similar reasons, the young peo- 
ple who have not been able to look forward, with even 
relative certainty, to jobs have not been diligent about 
preparing themselves for the promiseless future. They 
have not formed the important work habits which are 
essential to good performance. Nevertheless, young 
men and women are availing themselves of training 
courses and will, in some cases, become employed. In- 
dustry is going to need them and take them because 
there will not be a large number of white workers 
available. 

The war-time needs for labor will cause a dent to be 
made in the otherwise rigid pattern of discrimination. 
It is, however, not likely to affect the non-defense in- 
dustries. To create precedents in these areas of em- 
ployment, that is, the public utilities, the banks, the 
department stores, a concerted effort will be neces- 
sary. Unless the liberal forces go forward and break 
the traditional patterns, Negroes will be returned to 
their usual lowly places in the working world just as 
soon as the emergency relaxes and prejudiced people 
feel secure enough to return to their old ways of think- 
ing and behaving. 

What can be done? Each church should have a 
Race Relations Council or Committee whose task it 
would be (a) to carry on a study of the problem with 
a real attempt to enlighten the whole church in terms 
of the sociology, the economics, and the psychology of 
race prejudice and race discrimination; (b) to work 
with groups whose task is similar, that is, the Urban 
League, the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and the National Negro Congress; 
(c) to invite representatives of the Negro people to 
address white groups in order that equitable cultural 
relations be established; (d) to take concrete action 
against the more obvious injustices. This action could 
be in bringing social pressure on employers who re- 
fuse to hire Negro help. The minister, with members 
of the Race Relations Council of the Community 
Church of Boston, in concert with others, established 
a picket line around a Boston store which had refused 
to hire Negro help despite the fact that fifty per cent 
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of its trade was with Negroes. Within two hours the 
pressure was successful, and today two young Negro 
boys are employed there. 

Another example of action is the case of a member 
of the same church who found himself a member of 
a mutual insurance company which had a race clause 
in its conditions of membership. He had placed upon 
the agenda of the Annual Meeting of the company a 
proposal to change the Constitution in this regard. The 
vote was favorable and the Constitution was changed 
to eliminate the color bar. 

The challenge to liberals was never sharper than at 
The possibilities of a real advance toward 
racial justice were never greater. The only question 
is whether or not we will rise to the high task before 
us. It would be the supreme tragedy of our day if in 
defeating Hitler upon the field of battle, we should 
give him the victory at home, in our domestic habits, 
and in our hearts. This spiritual battle can be won 
not by the sword, the tank, and the dive bomber, but 
by the rededication of the religious forces and the con- 
stant vigilance of the enlightened moral conscience of 
our time. 


Findings of Round Tables 


HE Round Tables conducted at the General Con- 
ference in Pittsburgh focused the interest of Uni- 
tarians on the task of the church in the present 
crisis, on religious education, and on Unitarian beliefs. 
The findings of the Round Tables, as results of demo- 
cratic and free discussion, are so significant and stimu- 
lating that many people asked to have them printed 
for wider use. We are therefore publishing them as 
presented at the Final Session of the General Con- 
ference. 


Religious Education 


The Round Table on “Goals of Religious Educa- 
tion,” led by Rev. William B. Rice, Dover, Mass., pre- 
sented its findings as follows: 

1. That every church school must develop a con- 
cept of the goals toward which it is aiming and take 
steps so that parents as well as teachers will under- 
stand not merely the contents of the curriculum, but 
also the purposes for which it is instituted. 

2. That a primary purpose of our work in religious 
education must be to impress children, young people, 
and adults with the vital importance of religion, that 
it may occupy its rightful place in all their living. 

3. That the creative capacities of children are a 
resource which may be more fully utilized in our 
church schools. 

4. That children, young people, and adults should be 
given opportunities for constructive and important 
service activities, utilizing, if possible, plans of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee for “Service Squads.” 
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5. That our church schools should utilize more fully 
the resources available in our Department of Religious 
Education, not only through the materials which it 
distributes, but also through individual counsel and 
guidance. 


The second session of this Round Table was devoted 
to “Teaching Unitarianism” and led by Rev. Paul Har- 
mon Chapman, Winchester, Mass., who reported the 
following findings: 

1. That since Unitarianism does have a vital message 
today, we need in our church school a kind of “dynamic 
indoctrination,’ which provides not a set of beliefs or 
a dogmatic answer for every question, but an answer 
which seems valid to us on the basis of known facts 
and experience, and which may always be modified in 
the light of further information and experience. This 
kind of indoctrination is particularly needed for young 
people and new members, and should be provided by 
special classes. 


2. That particularly in view of the present effort for 
increased enrollments, the time has come for us to 
cease our apologetic attitudes in connection with our 
church schools, to publicize enthusiastically the oppor- 
tunities which they offer, and to bring, not merely 
invite, unchurched children and young people into our 
group. 

3. That our heritage from the past—the Bible, the 
teachings of our own Unitarian pioneers—continues to 
be a rich resource for meeting today’s problems and 
so must have a large place in our church school cur- 
riculum. 


4. That young people and children be permitted to 
participate in important and vital ways in our church 
organization so that they may have a greater interest 
in the church and feel that they belong to the church, 
not merely that the church belongs to them. 


Unitarian Beliefs 


In two meetings, the Round Table on Unitarian. be- 
liefs, led by Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Director of 
the Department of the Ministry of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, produced these findings: -- 

The first question raised was the source of our own 
religious knowledge. In distinction from those who 
believe in revelation, the Unitarian finds his source 
of religion in the use of reason plus the faith and feel- 
ing engendered by action in response to his convictions 
and in pursuit of his ideals. 

All religion concerns itself with an answer to the 
question of the nature of man. It was the “sense of 
the meeting” that man believes in his own powers to 
attain unto the goals of his ideals. But at the same 
time he is deeply conscious that his too frequent de- 
liberate failure in his active loyalty to realize his high- 
est potentialities is the sin which retards the more rapid 
fulfillment of his highest aspirations. 

The next obvious question for religion is our rela- 
tion to the universe. We would say we live in an 
orderly: universe, wherein man like all else is a vital 
part subject to the same laws. The question as to 
whether there is a purpose in that universe was the 
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point where divergence appeared. One point of view 
expressed was that there is a purpose which furthers 
man’s idealizing hopes and to which he must adjust 
himself. Another point of view was that man imposes 
purpose upon the universe by his own creative effort 
to realize his ideals. 

On the question of the place of Jesus in our religion 
there was a greater variety of expression. It was com- 
monly accepted that Jesus was of the. human order 
like ourselves, but that, and here is where the difference 
became apparent as represented by the variety of 
words used—he is teacher (imparter of religious knowl- 
edge), the leader (capturing our emulating loyalty), 
the highest expression of divine life—the genius of re- 
ligion and a promise of what men might be—and in a 
peculiar way, the expression of the divine life in 
humanity. 

Finally the last question discussed was the place of 
the Bible in religion. The common agreement was 
that the Bible was a human book, the various parts 
of which must be understood in relation to the his- 
toric setting out of which they arose, that from a 
literary and a cultural point of view it was of great 
value; and that it was a source book of the develop- 
ment of such religious ideals as the conception of God. 


The Church in the Present Crisis 


As the talk given at the first session of this Round 
Table, by Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, St. Paul, Minn., 
was reprinted in the January Christian Register, only 
a brief summary of the findings is given herewith: 

For effective technique of running a round table, it 
is advisable to limit the speaking time of each par- 
ticipant, and also to divide the whole period of debate 
so that each topic may be discussed. 

For salvation, as one of the tasks of the church, the 
following means were discussed: church attendance, 
full sharing with comrades, personal meditation aided 
by the new sciences of personality, careful considera- 
tion of children, and promoting of higher morale. 

For brotherhood, tolerance (by action as well as 
word and thought) of all racial groups and individuals, 
of conscientious objectors, of those with other creeds; 
and personal service as well as material help to those 
suffering disease and poverty in our own circles, were 
felt to be both individual and group responsibility. 

For faith, common emphasis of basic beliefs should 
be shown in a new front of a friendly and dedicated 
company. 

For the Kingdom of God, “We have a moral respon- 
sibility for all men throughout the world, and we must 
labor to fulfill it by promoting a universal society of 
men true to their Creator’s gift of Freedom, in which 
all divisions of race and nations shall be subservient, 
and economy shall become a common enterprise. We 
hold that whatever our divisions of opinion in regard 
to war itself, we have great and common cause in our 
desire to labor now for the day of peace to come, that 
it may be just and therefore worthy to endure... . 
We affirm our highest faith in this free way and its 
great unrealized power which can turn the tides run- 
ning once more to a future that shall be good for all.” 


“The Shadow of the Arsenal Psychology ” 


by James Bryant Conant, at the annual 

dinner of the New England Society of 
New York, on December 22, 1941. It was 
part of a plea, spoken with the courage and 
clarity that the country has come to recog- 
nize as characteristic of the President of Har- 
vard College, for “a positive, aggressive will 
to victory” that will permit no “inadequacies 
of the spirit” such as betrayed France. The 
speaker reminded his audience that “the Maginot line 
psychology was fatal to the French,” and insisted that 
now “we must develop quickly in all sections of the 
country a feeling of the desperate ‘urgency for speedy 
victory.” This address by Dr. Conant was one of the 
earliest calls to change our thinking from negative to 
positive, from passive concern with defense to active 
determination to achieve victory, from the shadow of 
the “arsenal psychology” to the clear sunlight of reso- 
lute commitment to aggressive action. 

The implications of this change of mind and atti- 
tude, which is rapidly taking place throughout America, 
are as important in the field of religion as they are in 
the field of military conflict. Indeed, even when one 
is primarily concerned with guns and ships and planes, 
the negative attitude that is so easily fatal to any hope 
for victory is in reality an inadequacy of the spirit. 
The shadow of the arsenal psychology is of a piece 
with that “thick darkness” from which only the light 
of faith can save us. 


Ts phrase is borrowed from an address 


Religion on the Defensive 


Whenever religion permits itself to remain on the 
defensive it enters the shadow not of the arsenal but 
of the catacombs. That entrance is a confession of 
failure and a gesture of deep-running despair. The 
world is too strong for us—its callous indifference to 
human hopes and dreams, its savage rejection of any 
purpose that cannot maintain itself by sheer force, the 
jungle heritage of human nature that yields to ra- 
tional and ethical control with such appalling re- 
luctance, if at all—against such odds the only hope 
for religion is to find some refuge of escape where, in 
darkness and safe obscurity, the tiny flame of faith 
may perhaps be kept alive with vague anticipation of 
a far distant future when it may be brought forth 
again to relight the candles on the altars of the world. 
That is the philosophy of the catacombs, and _ its 
shadow falls now upon many sorely tried and tempted 
hearts. 

But there is no need for religion to remain on the 
defensive. The temptation to assume this negative 
attitude is strong, especially for sensitive souls, but it 


is nevertheless a temptation to be stoutly 
resisted. Certainly there is no necessity to 
yield now to its insidious appeal, and even 
more certainly there is the most urgent re- 
quirement laid upon religious liberals to take 
the initiative and proclaim their faith in posi- 
tive and confident terms. What is going on 
in the world today provides the clearest evi- 
dence that mankind has ever witnessed that 
the basic affirmations of the religion of the 
free spirit are sound and true and capable of effective 
application. 


Without Fatigue or Cynicism 


The trouble with many religious liberals at the pres- 
ent moment is that they are tired, and their sense of 
fatigue has induced them to yield to the cynical spirit 
that has been so widely prevalent in sophisticated cir- 
cles of late. To many people it has seemed smart to be 
pessimistic, and they haven’t noticed that it is always 
easier—so much easier that it isn’t worth doing. What 
has required courage has been to maintain a consistent 
and realistic optimism, in the face of discouraging facts 
and in the teeth of those who have swept aside all 
optimists as naive and sentimental. The most diffi- 
cult position to hold, during the last three or four 
years, has been that of sober but undaunted hope. 

But if we can shake our minds free of the fell clutch 
of cynical pessimism, and look at what is happening in 
our world right now, we liberals will find overwhelm- 
ing arguments to substantiate our traditional faith. 
And as for the deadening effect of sheer fatigue, it is 
time to listen again to the uncompromising word of 
the apostle: “Let us not be weary!” We haven’t any 
right to be tired. We haven’t any business to make 
weariness an excuse for inactivity. This is no time 
for ivory towers or beds of ease or quiet sanctuaries. 
For liberals supremely it is a time for action, based 
upon renewed faith and excited confidence. “This is 
the day which the Lord hath made: we will rejoice 
and be glad in it.” “Now God be thanked, Who has 
matched us with His hour.” Out of the shadow of 
the arsenal and the shadow of the catacombs, it is time 
for the hosts of the faithful to come forth with thought 
for nothing but victory! 


The Dream Is Coming True 


Consider what is taking place on the planet in this 
time of strain and stress, something like five thousand 
years since the dawn of conscience and two thousand 
since the flowering of the Hebrew religion in. the teach- 
ings of Jesus. More human beings today understand 
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what is meant by liberty, more are prepared to make 
the defense of liberty their first concern, and more 
power is today mobilized behind that idea than ever 
before. Furthermore, the necessity for creating a form 
of world organization, by which human rights can be 
guaranteed in every land, is today recognized by mil- 
lions, and is commanding the best brains im every 
civilized country. There is a world-wide determination 
—in a few countries hidden under the surface because 
tyranny is in control, but in many more nations an 
open and active foree—that the reconstruction period 
following this war shall see the first whole-hearted at- 
tempt to devise machinery by which justice shall 
transcend nationalism and human welfare be the 
master of all national and international policies. Man- 
kind is today incalculably nearer than ever before to 
something that might without bitter irony be called 
the Kingdom of God. The dreams of ancient prophets 
are today on the planning-tables of statesmen, and 
what seemed but idle visions are now revealed as prac- 
tical and necessary steps in the onward sweep of prog- 
ress. The events of our time constitute a superb vin- 
dication of the age-old faith in man’s power to make 
this earth a fit dwelling-place for the living spirit of 
God. 


Almost Threatened with Peace 


One day last summer I was startled to read a head- 
line in the Christian Science Monitor, “Why the World 
Cannot Escape Peace.” The opening paragraph of 
the article, written by Tracy Hollingsworth Lay, did 
not prove less startling. It ran as follows: “Peace on 
a permanent basis is an imminent possibility. It is 
closing in on the world with a wide, encircling move- 
ment. We are almost threatened with it. But there 
is no reason why we should let it overwhelm us by sur- 
prise as though it were some cosmic phenomenon un- 
related to the consciousness of man. Why not weigh 
it and take its measure?” 

What startled and thrilled me as I read those words, 
written by a man with very wide experience in the field 
of foreign affairs, was their tone. Here was someone 
who actually believed that permanent _peace_is_a_pos- 
sibility and not a_pious hope, that the tremendous stir 
of vast forces now “Operating on the human scene is 
an indication of emerging order and not the final.ex- 
plosion of unending chaos. Here was a positive rather 
than a negative view of the terrific turmoil of our day. 
No shadow of the arsenal, nor of the catacombs in this 
man’s faith! It may be a cosmic phenomenon, this 
catastrophic sequence of events that have shaken the 
world as we knew it even three years ago, but it is 
not unrelated to the consciousness of man. It is not 
unrelated to his dreams and hopes and slow-maturing 
purposes. ‘ft is not unrelated to his faith in himself, 
his faith in his destiny, his faith in seek 


Our Faith as Unitarians 


‘Religion is regarded by some people as a, way of 
escape from the facts and pressures of history! ‘Others 
consider religion as a method by which history may 
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be interpreted in the light of supernatural revelation 
so as to make life bearabl€\ and the weight of this 
present world endurabl¢, fie there is another way to 
think of religion, which makes it the recognition and 
glad acceptance of the responsibility which history 
places upon the living generation to carry forward the 
process by which through five thousand years. ‘of almost 
infinite Suffering and agony>the slow upward move- 
ment of man’s progress, away from the jungle in the 
direction. of order and happiness and wisdom, has been 


‘maintained. Such a view of religion doesn’t minimize 


the difficulties and dangers of the enterprise, but it 
does demand-a—pesitive and unwavering faith—-in-the 

lotential—capacity) Jof human nature to work out its 
own salvation. Out. -of such faith grows a resolute will _ 


to victory over every obstacle, including those that 


are the oduct | of the earlier_stages in humanyevolu- 
tion. his is the faith the world now needs, It is 
our task, as Unitarians, to rededicate ourselves and 
our churches now to the maintenance of that faith 
and will in our own hearts and to proclaim them with 


increasing power and devotion to the world. 


THE DOORS TO BE OPENED 
(Continued from page 45) 


(ir once this contact between modern man and 
refigian as a help for his own self-understanding has 
been established, then he may also be willing to listen 
with a new curiosity to the voice of the Christian 
theological tradition. For then he will understand it 
not only as something which is past, but also as some- 
thing which fulfilled for earlier periods of mankind 
what he hopes for his own, namely a profound inter- 
pretation of his existence. Religion, then, may become 
the strongest incentive to him constantly to reinterpret 
his changing life in the light of the eternal; even the 
meaning of many parts of the tradition may be redis- 
covered which the modern mind would not accept if 
interpreted as a bodily substance of creed. The cross, 
offensive to some thinkers who were reared in the 
Rousseauist-rationalist tradition, may again become the 
deepest symbol of the paradoxical union between suf- 
fering and grace. The story of the serpent and the 
tree of knowledge, though a_myth, may serve as a 
svmbol of the eternal smasectanas which is combined 
with his self-consciousness and search for independ- 
ence. And the idea of hereditary_sin, though a myth, 
may_testify to the exposure and deficiency inherent 
in_all life. 

Then the century-old conflict between our search for 
intellectual honesty and the Christian theological 
tradition may resolve itself in a reverential acknowl- 
edgment of the wisdom of the latter. For its tenets 
will no longer be conceived of as plain and material 
truth, but as a form of language through which earlier 
generations tried to express the deepest truth in the 
relationship between man and the universe—a truth 
which by dint of mere scientific logic would always 
remain inexpressible. , 


Let Us Have Faith 


The Sermon for the Month 
By ROBERT E. ROMIG 


In these modern days of the scien- 
tific era, the progressive-minded 
Unitarian often has difficulty in ac- 
cepting the spiritual teachings of 
Jesus. The ethical precepts of 
Jesus are understood. Many of us 
are willing to say that Jesus was 
an ethical genius—that he, like 
Buddha, Isaiah, Confucius, St. 
Francis, George Fox, and others, 
understood intuitively the practical necessity of ethical 
and moral behavior. We see today more clearly than 
ever before that ordered society in which men and 
women may experience self-realization must be built 
upon the moral and ethical principles embodied in the 
great world religions. We are beginning to understand 
that these precepts are not idle preachments of im- 
practical idealists, but are inviolable laws of life. The 
commandment to do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you is a law of life and society. 

When it is violated, individual and social life disinte- 
grates. When it is completely violated, when every 
person is ruled by absolute selfishness, there cannot 
be human society. Absolute selfishness, furthermore, 
would so atrophy personality that man would die of 
self-imposed solitary confinement. 

In this interrelated, complex modern age, it is self- 
evident that justice, equity, and righteousness are 
practical necessities, if society is to endure. The ethics 
of Jesus, therefore, are demanding a more sincere re- 
spect from serious-minded folk. But the ethical and 
moral precepts are the lesser half of his teaching. They 
were given significance through his spiritual teachings. 
It is spiritual wisdom that gives man the insight to 
perceive the laws of life. It is spiritual vitality that 
gives man the strength of character to obey the golden 
rules of living. The modern age cannot establish a 
just society based on the ethical and moral precepts 
of religion unless the members of that society are cog- 
nizant of the spiritual order upon which they rest. 
You and I, furthermore, will never develop that un- 
conquerable faith in life that marks the spiritual man 
_ through ethical living alone. We must know the 
spiritual truth that makes us free. 

With our minds disciplined by the concept of uni- 
versal Jaws and the ordered sequence of cause and 
effect, we are. given a confidence in life unknown to 


our ancestors believing in capricious devils and deities. 


With our awareness of the biological relationship of all 
forms of life and the emergence of man, we are given 
a factual basis for the belief in brotherhood. From 
our research we have established the evidence that in- 
telligence is interfused throughout the organic world. 
With our knowledge of physics doing away with the 
material basis of reality, resolving all material things 
_ into electrical energy, we are prepared to believe in 


the spiritual reality of man. And finally, with our 
astronomical concept of the cosmos, with its infinite 
laws, our background is complete. We are prepared 
to believe in Infinite Deity. We can understand that 
God is Infinite Spirit, everywhere present, whose high- 
est manifestation known to man is within the soul. 

God as Creative Spirit is within our soul. He is 
mind of our mind and spirit of our spirit, but unless 
we know this truth in our conscious mind, and ex- 
perience its reality, we think and live as though God 
did not exist. When we realize in our conscious mind, 
however, that the Father, the Infinite Spirit, dwells 
within and is the essence of our consciousness, and 
that we live and move and have our being in the 
Infinite Life, we experience the same intimate, direct, 
dynamic relationship with God that Jesus did. 

Everywhere people are perishing in self-imposed 
prisons made by their own minds. We believe that 
our destiny is in the hands of others. If we are un- 
happy, it is always because of other people. We are 
made unhappy because of people and conditions over 
which we have no control. Our job doesn’t pay enough, 
or we haven’t enough customers to make a worthwhile 
business. Added to these conditions is the world dis- 
order the tyrannical governments are creating. Every- 
where men and women are sensing futility. They are 
frightened, some are hysterical prophets of doom. At 
a time when courage is most needed we find despair. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” If we 
think we are bound, then we are bound. If modern 
youth thinks it has no place in the world, then it will 
find no opportunity. If a man thinks he cannot get 
a job, he goes jobless. If we entertain the idea that 
life has defeated us, then we are defeated. If enough 
people think civilization is doomed, then doomed it is. 

But deep in the soul of man is the voice that rings 
the sincere challenge: “Open your eyes, ye blind fol- 
lowers of the blind, know ye not that ye are the sons 
of God! Awake, awake, O man, to thy glory! This 
do and Thou shalt Live!” 

Look at the inventive genius of scientists and en- 
gineers. They accept in absolute faith the technique 
of discovery taught by Jesus, “Seek and ye shall find, 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you. He that seek- 
eth findeth, and he that knocketh, it shall be opened 
unto him.” And science did seek and she did find. 
She does knock and it is opened unto her, because she 
has absolute faith in the laws of nature and the in- 
tegrity of the human mind to search out the unknown. 
The scientist or engineer does not give up and deter- 
mine to “grin and bear it” by the sheer endurance of 
his will. No—he channels his energy through his crea- 
tive imagination, and brings into play the creative mind 
of God! Let us employ that same technique, taught by 
Jesus, and used by science, in our personal and social 
lives, and we too will employ the mind of God. 

But of greater significance is the fact that the de- 
velopment of the relationship between our minds and 
the Infinite Mind literally enables us to enter the king- 
dom of heaven, that inner realm of the mind where 
peace and love and truth abide; that realm where it is 
known in consciousness that the true end of man is 
his spiritual soul which is at one with God. 
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“I Would Be Strong” 
By FRANCES WOOD 


HOPE you, like many other Unitarian boys and 
girls I know, like the hymn “I Would Be True,” in 
the Beacon Song and Service Book, because now 

it seems to be not just a hymn, but something we are 
all feeling in our hearts. 

Have you ever walked along the street with your 
hand in your father’s and said to yourself, “Some day 
I’m going to be brave and strong like him?” And 
then, when you were a little older, perhaps you 
watched the traffic policeman on a busy corner and 
said, “Some day I’m going to be important like that 
—if I don’t decide to be a fireman instead, and climb 
long ladders way up to the very top of a building.” 
And now, when you see our soldiers and sailors look- 
ing so straight and fine in their uniforms, have you said 
to yourself, “Sometime ’m going to wear a uniform 
all covered with medals and things, and I'll fly air- 
planes maybe’? 

Something has happened to all of us which means 
that we don’t have to wait until we’re grown up to be 
strong. We can be strong now, and just as brave in 
our own way as the soldiers. 

Our country is at war. There isn’t enough room 
here for me to say much about the war—only this: 
“War isn’t good. It’s bad, for it makes people hate 
each other and hurt each other, and it makes them 
afraid when airplanes drop bombs and there is great 
noise and confusion. War happens usually because 
people are selfish.” 

Do you remember when your playmate took your 
scooter, because he didn’t have any, and rode on it 
for the longest time? When he came back with it 
vou were very angry, and you struck him. Then you 
had a real “fight,” and you both were hurt. When 
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your father came home he said that you shouldn’t 
have hit him; you should have talked things over. 
Well, war comes about because whole countries quar- 
rel like that. We hope that someday a way can be 
found for them to “talk things over” and settle their 
quarrels in some other way than through war. 

But the war is here now. We won’t have as much 
money to spend, or unnecessary food to eat, or tires 
for automobiles, because we must take care of the 
soldiers first. Fathers and mothers, policemen and 
firemen and children too must do their part to help. 


Things We Can Do To Help 


What can you do? Let me make a list of things, 
and you check each one you think you can do. 


1. If you hear whistles blow and someone in school 
says, ‘“We’re going to have an air raid practice,” you 
can obey the teacher’s orders immediately just as a 
soldier has to obey his orders—without question. 

2. If you see smaller boys and girls who are fright- 
ened and confused, you can show them how brave 
you are by telling them again what the teacher said 
to do, and giving them your hand, and helping them. 

3. You can try to do your work in school better 
than ever, and play just as hard and happily as ever, . 
because our country wants us all to be as happy as 
possible, learn new things every day, and grow to be 
good citizens. 

4. You can be cheerful like all the English boys and 
girls we hear about. 

5. You can save a little of your allowance and buy 
a Defense Stamp every month, to help pay for the 
things our country needs to protect us. 


6. You can be just as kind as you ever were to 
boys and girls who may not have been born in America, 
because they don’t want the war either, and they love 
their country just as much as you do. ~ 


Does that seem a lot to do? It is a lot to do! But 
it is good to be needed, and some day father and 
mother will say, “What strong boys and girls we have 
in our house; how good it is that we can depend on 
them so!” And you will think of the hymn, “I Would 
Be True,” and there will be a warm feeling of hap- 
piness and courage way down inside of you. 


Fire! 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


a house on Commonwealth Avenue in Boston, 

when suddenly there was the long scream of 
sirens, and up the street with clanging bells came the 
fire engines. All the people in the room jumped up; 
we all rushed downstairs and without hats went into 
the street. We were going to see the fire. 

In the street there was immense excitement; shin- 
ing brass and scarlet paint; crowds of people; cars held 
up in long lines; dogs rushing about, and everybody 
talking to everybody. More and more engines came, 
and two huge ladders. The number of policemen grew 
greater. Everybody was looking for the fire. There 
was a group of firemen and policemen round the fire- 
alarm box on the avenue. 

There was no sign of fire anywhere. Along the 
avenue all the houses were tall and dark against the 
sky; no flames anywhere; no smoke or glare. What 
could it be? And where? People shouted; small boys 
darted; the firemen stood ready. 

Then there was a sudden silence, after which the 
bells began to clang again and sirens screeched. The 
brass gleamed under the street lights, and away went 
the engines, and we all went back. Doors closed; cars 
got themselves out of jams; cross drivers hooted; taxis 
drove ahead furiously; everybody was mad because it 
had been a false alarm. 

And we asked ourselves, did we want a house to be 
afire? Were we disappointed because we had missed 
some thrills? No, it was not that. We were angry 
with the stupid joker who, perhaps standing somewhere 
in the shadows, was pleased with himself because he 
had made fools of the faithful firemen and caused such 
a fuss among many people. 

“Suppose,” we said, “there were more false alarms 
than real ones. Suppose more people told lies than 
told the truth. Suppose fire engines never came out 
until it was proved that the fire was real. Then a 
dreadful fire might get raging while the fire squad 
investigated.” That is why we were indignant with 
the false alarmer. . 
_ And then we remembered that for one false alarm 
there are a hundred honest ones; for one man who 
meanly runs‘away there are a thousand who stand to 
do their duty. If it were not so, the city would not 
be safe for a single day. 

And as I drove home at midnight, I was grateful to 
all the people whose truthfulness can be relied upon, 
for they are the guardians of the world of tomorrow. 


(): a Thursday night rather late I was sitting in 


OUR COUNTRY 
WEARS A GLORIOUS NAME 


Our country wears a glorious name 
That hopeful freedom boasts: 

Oh, keep alight such eager flame, 
Lord God of Hosts. 


Raise with your hand the ears of corn 
Under our burning sky 

Till harvest moon is safely born, 
Lord God on High. 

Make fat the cattle on the plain, 
Increase the holding sod 

With mountain-snow and thunder-rain, 


O Lord our God. 


Deepen the chasm-vein of hills 

Where drifts the mineral hoard ‘ 
That we may arm against all ills, 

O mighty Lord. 

Blow far the dull and deadening cloud 
Where labor’s anvils ring, 

Till sun upon wide streets is proud, 
Almighty King. 


Our country wears a glorious name: 
Oh, let not greed nor sloth 
Make small our freedom’s native flame, 


Lord God of Sabaoth. 


CurIstoPpHeR LA Farce 


MEDITATION 4 


Once in a while we see a farmer who will set out a 
forest for his children to harvest. Such cases are rare; 
to build for the future is not popular, partly because 
the future is so uncertain, chiefly because it is only 
human to want the completed cycle of seed time and 
harvest, labor and reward, all included within our per- 
sonal lives. 

What sense is there in buying tickets for_a play 
when we know we shall live to see only the first act? 

Just now we are faced with that hard discipline: 
to act our part in a play whose conclusion we shall 
never witness; to labor knowing we shall never reap. 
God’s drama is pitched to a life-span that laughs at our 
little three-score years and ten. He asks of us that 
high degree of faith: to build for a future we shall never 
see—to work for His victory with a courage that is 
generous enough to find sufficient reward in the thought 
that someone else will enjoy it in His fullness of time. 

Cuarues E. Park 
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German 
refugee 
aided in 
Portugal 


THANK YOU LETTERS 
TO ALL UNITARIANS 


The paragraph quoted below comes 
from a letter from the refugee whose pic- 
ture is shown above: 

“Before I leave Europe I wish to ex- 
press to you and your staff my sincerest 
gratitude for the unceasing help you so 
frankly accorded me, especially during 
the trying weeks of my incarceration. 
I am fully aware that I have to be 
thankful to a great extent to you per- 
sonally and to the. Unitarian Service 
Committee for the moral and financial 
help rendered me. When I am facing 
today a new and let us hope brighter 
future, I have but one desire—to do as 
much good as you and all my other 
friends have done to me.” 

From an address made by a Nobel 
Prize winnef‘at a New York dinner: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: You have 
been told by all of my colleagues how 
overwhelmingly important the Nobel 
Prize has been to them in the promotion 
of their work. This was of course also 
true for me, since the prize which I had 
received with my English friend, A. V. 
Hill, enabled me to spend fourteen fruit- 
ful years of research from 1924-1938 in 
Berlin and Heidelberg without interrup- 
tion by teaching or administrative work. 

“But I may strike a different note 
from most of my Nobel-fellows’ here in 
telling you what the prize meant to me, 
after I had lost my position in Germany 
and lived as a refugee in France; espe- 
cially since I had lost too, by the col- 
lapse of France, my new position as 
Directeur de Recherches in Paris. You 
know from many reports how dreadful 
was the fate of so many thousands of 
emigrés behind the barbed wire of con- 
centration camps or left helplessly ou 
the roads after the sudden defeat of 
France. In these exciting times I be- 
came aware of the enormous prestige of 
the Nobel Prize among the masses of 
the French people. The award of the 
prize, noted in my identification papers, 
had an almost magic effect on every 
French gendarme. Immediately I was 
transformed from an undesirable alien 
to a highly respected person, and the 
authorities in question granted me the 
protection I asked for, whenever they 
could; and often they inquired, confiden- 
tially, how much in French frances the 
prize actually had been. Then I told 
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Service at Home and Abroad 


them that it had been very much in- 
deed, but that I had lost to the last 
centime due to circumstances. 

“This respect for the Nobel Prize by 
the French gendarmes was of course not 
the only way by which this award helped 
toward my coming to the shores of this 
great and hospitable country. Some of 
the humanitarian and scientific organi- 
zations of the United States took over 
the great tradition established by Alfred 
Nobel to keep science and culture alive 
in an adverse world. Nobel made his 
great legacy to a world in peace. The 
task of the Americans in war had to be a 
more direct one, to help scientists and 
artists to preserve their life, for continu- 
ing their work. I mention especially 
the Unitarian Service Committee which 
with the Friends Service Committee 
helped me and my family to leave 
France, after the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the University of Pennsylvania 
had invited me to come to this coun- 
try. I therefore feel a great and deep 
gratitude toward all of them for this 
most effective assistance. Similar to the 
mission of Nobel the mission of these 
organizations is founded on an idealistic 
belief in humanity; on the other hand 
these missions can be achieved by ma- 
terial means only. So we may hope 
that the active spirit of sacrifice for the 
benefit of science and culture will con- 
tinue in America and that the work of 
rescuing intellectuals and artists from 
invaded Europe will go on in spite of the 
new dangers threatening the world.” 


OUR NEWS COMMENTATOR 


Continuing a career that reads like 
something out of Jules Verne, Mr. Roy 
de Groot, young British commentator, 
came to WQXR’s microphone at 5 p. m. 
Sunday, Jan. 11, to inaugurate a weekly 
commentary devoted to the human back- 
ground of the news, particularly “stories 
of the little people here and abroad, 
and what they do and feel as they take 
part in making history.” 

This unique type of news commentary 
is in addition to Mr. de Groot’s work 
on the “March of Time” staff, where 
he writes scripts, consults on British 
stories, and impersonates such characters 
as Germany’s Lord Haw-Haw. 

Roy de Groot’s “Notes on News” 
material will come, primarily, out of his 
own background as a radio, television, 
and newsreel journalist in London at 
war. He started with BBC in 1930 as 
an engineer, became an announcer, and 
later program producer and script writer. 
In 1935 he became sole voice of the Brit- 
ish Pathe News, covering the death and 
funeral of George V, and later, from a 
vantage point inside a Westminster Ab- 
bey tomb, the coronation of Britain’s 
present King. 

Mr. de Groot wrote the lively article 


Mrs. Elisa- 
beth Dexter 
to lecture 
in Canada 


on Dr. Robert C. Dexter and the work 
of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
called “Portrait of a Steam Hammer,” 
in the October Christian Register. 


SERVICE COMMITTEE 
WORKER IN CANADA 


Mrs. Elisabeth A. Dexter, of Belmont, 
Associate Commissioner of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, left for Canada Jan. 
8. She went to the Dominion at the in- 
vitation of the Canadian National Com- 
mittee for Refugees, of which Senator 
Carrine Wilson, of Ottawa, is the Chair- 
man. Senator Wilson was the first 
woman senator ever to sit in the Domin- 
ion Upper House and has been a leader 
in the Dominions’ work for war victims. 

The Canadian Committee arranged for 
Mrs. Dexter to visit several of the camps 
for prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees, and to make a careful study of 
what the Canadian Government and 
people are doing for the thousands of 
exiles whom Canada has _ welcomed 
within her borders. Many of these ex- 
iles were enabled to reach Canada. 
through the work of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, and Mrs. Dexter was 
invited to speak in Montreal on Jan. 9, 
Ottawa on Jan. 12, and Toronto on Jan- 
14, telling of the situation of the refu- 
gees in Europe. The Ottawa meeting 
was arranged in conjunction with the 
Canadian Women’s Club and with the 
University Women’s Club of Ottawa; 
the Montreal and Toronto meetings 
were arranged in conjunction with local 
Unitarian groups. It is hoped by the 
Unitarian Service Committee that, as a. 
result of this visit, more extensive and 
intelligent plans for helping the demo- 
cratic victims of totalitarianism may be 
developed in the United States. 

Mrs. Dexter took with her a personal 
greeting to the Canadian churches from 
the President of the Association. 

Following her visit to Canada, Mrs. 
Dexter is visiting a number of cities in 
the Middle West, where she will speak 
of the work of the Service Committee 
before both Unitarian and other groups.. 
In Chicago she will address the annual 
meeting of the Czech National Alliance, 
and in many other cities arrangements. 
have been made for her to speak before 
Congregational churches and meetings of 
the Association of University Women. 


[NX the new national emergencies, Uni- 

tarian churches are again proving 
their energetic and generous devotion to 
“religion at work” for human _ good. 
Throughout the country, wherever new 
problems and needs arise because of war 
conditions, our churches and church or- 
ganizations are responding with new or 
expanded projects. 

At the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott 
reports, the Trustees promptly voted on 
the outbreak of war that the church 
property should be used for any and all 
purposes that might prove helpful— 
hospitalization, air raid shelter, ete. An 
Emergency Committee has been ap- 
pointed; Red Cross sewing and first aid 
courses are being organized. Members 
of the church and people in the neigh- 
borhood are being registered for services 
of all kinds. 

In San Francisco, the First Unitarian 
Church building has been surveyed for 
space for cots, sanitary equipment, etc. 
Many of the congregation have been 
helping care for evacuated groups from 
Honolulu. Practically 100 per cent of 
the membership are reported to be sery- 
ing in different ways in the emergency. 

Many Spokane, Wash., Unitarians are 
actively engaged in Civilian Defense 
work, Four women are taking courses 
in dietetics to qualify as supervisors of 
children in case of evacuations from 
coastal cities to Spokane. Rev. Dayton T. 
Yoder serves as a member of the Tire 
Rationing Committee. In Seattle, in 
addition to protection services, the sale 
of defense bonds and stamps engage 
members of the church. 

In Portland, Ore., the Trustees offered 
the basement of the church to the city 
for use as an air raid shelter. The 
Mayor’s Committee on Hospitality and 
Recreation for members of the armed 
forces meets weekly in the study of the 
minister, Rev. Richard M. Steiner, who 
is amember. The Women’s Alliance has 
taken over a huge project of preparing 
3,000 layettes (of 21 pieces each) for 
the Red Cross. It is also making plans 
to furnish a day room for men at the 
Air Base. Many members of the church 
are working in the Interceptor Command 
and other protection services; one is head 
of the Volunteer Bureau of the Civilian 
Defense. 

Regular Sunday evening meetings dur- 
ing 1941 for soldiers were held by the 
Channing Club of the First Unitarian 
Church of Louisville, Ky. Sunday din- 
ners at homes of church members are 
offered soldiers attending services. 


Service Centers 


At the First Unitarian Church in 
Baltimore, Md., a Unitarian Service Cen- 
ter for soldiers and sailors has just been 
established. Baltimore is now being 
fortified as a disembarking port, and the 
Unitarian Church is strategically located 
for a Service Center. The Center will 


CHURCHES MEET 
WAR EMERGENCIES 


be open 7 days a week, from 1 to 9 p. m. 
Mondays through Wednesdays, from 11 
a. m. to 11 p. m. Thursdays through 
Sundays. The Center is a whole church 
activity, under the leadership of Rev. 
W. W. W. Argow, with six committees 
handling different parts of the work. 

The Center will offer an information 
service, a checking room, a clearing 
house on rooming places, library with 
current magazines, facilities for cards, 
games, and music (3 radios and 2 vic- 
trolas have been given for the center), 
with at least three members of the 
church on duty. Every other Saturday 
night the Jared Sparks Guild will spon- 
sor a dance for service men. 

In linking the center with the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, in name, 
insignia, signs, and planning, the Balti- 
more church is sharing the larger 
purposes of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the whole denomination. 

In Washington, All Souls’ Church is 
organizing its exceptional plant for full- 
time use. The fine gymnasium, shower 
bath facilities, ping-pong rooms, library, 
movies, and Pierce Hall will be made 
available not only for service men, but 
also for government employees who 
crowd the capital, and need friendship, 
recreation, and help. An able commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Major 
A. M. Holcombe is organizing service 
projects; a questionnaire is being sent to 
all church members, registering them for 
participation; and a letter to all Uni- 
tarian ministers in the country invites 
them to notify the Washington church 
whenever service men from their parishes 
go to Washington. 

The historic First Parish in Quincy, 
Mass., located in the heart of the city, 
has opened a recreation center for army 
and navy men, following a request from 
the Army chaplain. Splendidly fur- 
nished with all the comforts of a modern 
social club, it will be open from 11 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. every day, and fully staffed 
with hostesses. 

The First Parish in Waltham, Mass., 
has taken the lead among the churches 
in its city in active co-operation with 
Civilian Defense authorities, offering the 


complete facilities of the Parish House. 
It is storing folding cots and blankets, 
a stock of quickly prepared food, and 
other necessities to accommodate a mini- 
mum of fifty people. An air raid warden 
for church property (Rev. Francis G. 
Ricker), assisted by deputy wardens 
and aides, two doctors and nurses, six 
women trained in first aid, and a dozen 
women ready to prepare meals, will be 
available for any emergency. 

In Norfolk, Va., the minister reports: 
“As for sailors—we are still ‘all out’ for 
them.” Each Monday night there is an 
“at home” held by Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
W. Sonen. Every sailor attending a Sun- 
day morning service is invited to a home 
for dinner. A special evening service 
for sailors was given the Sunday night. 
before Christmas, with a program in- 
cluding a fine recording of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, shadow pantomimes by 
the young people (which were so popu- 
lar they are being repeated at the Navy 
“Y™ by request) , and refreshments. 

These are only a few of the ways in 
which some of our churches are rising 
to the challenges of new needs. We 
know that every church responds gal- 
lantly to problems in its own communi- 
ties. We know too that in those com- 
munities where no immediate war needs. 
have yet arisen, our churches are doing 
equally important and vital work for 
community welfare. 


By Being Churches 


Best and most important of all is the 
way in which our churches by being 
churches work for the villages, cities, 
and country of which we are an integral 
part, a source of freedom and’ strength- 
This reality and value are expressed for 
us all in a recent statement by Rev. 
Norman D. Fletcher, minister of Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J.: 

“Our church will minister to its people, 
and to others, more intensely than ever 
before. Its ministry in war-time is not. 
different from its ministry in peace-time; 
it is only extended and made more vital. 
... Our church will minister to the 
spiritual life of all who come within its 
influence. If ever there was a time for 
meditation and prayer, now is the time! 
. . . Our church will uphold the ideals 
of religion which are not to be abandoned 
when war comes, and not to be rejected 
when the going is hard. . . . Our church 
will be a warm, human fellowship in the 
fullest sense of the terms... . 

“Our church through its Service Unit 
will seek to bind up wounds, heal the 
sick, save life, and do countless acts of 
mercy. No service here is too trivial and 
none too great. 

“Our church will do these things in 
war-time, and through them be a place 
of light and inspiration, good will and 
love, where religion is not only believed 
but lived through all times and under all 
circumstances.” 


M. B. 
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News of 


Grosse Pointe, Micu. The three- 
year-old Unitarian Church in this suburb 
of Detroit planned a co-ordinated pro- 
gram for all its auxiliary organizations 
for the current season. The general 
theme is “You in Your Church—You 
in Your Community.” In all the groups 
the church’s duty toward community 
problems is stressed. Social conscience 
is awakened in the church school. The 
Y. P. R. U. is making a study of hous- 
ing projects, slum areas, settlement 
houses, and jails. 

In November, to make this general 
theme definite and tangible, a panel dis- 
cussion centered around the topic, “The 
Place of Our Liberal Church in Our 
Community.” Three women from the 
Alliance and three members of the Men’s 
Club formed the panel. Mr. John Herr- 
mann, formerly member of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
acted as chairman. Enthusiasm and in- 
terest were aroused by this subject based 
upon the church covenant which states 
that members pledge themselves to 
“shed an enlightening and uplifting in- 
fluence in the community.” 

~The January topic, ‘“Unitarianism,” 

was discussed by nine people—three 
members each from Alliance, Men’s 
Club, and Y. P. R. U. made up the 
panel. In March the discussion will be- 
come even more specific, centering on 
“The Church and Community Relation- 
ship to the Problems of Detroit.” Con- 
sensus of opinion has been that the 
church should take an active part in the 
local problems which present themselves 
in politics, taxation, ete. 

On this page is a picture of the pro- 
posed new church building, a dream 
which may come true if hard work and 
earnest effort can accomplish it. At 
present the congregation meets in Alger 
Museum, and the church school holds 
its session in a private school rented for 
the purpose. Dec. 7 brought the largest 
congregation to date—104, with 20 
guests present. The minister, Rev. Mer- 
rill O. Bates, preached on “The Larger 
Aspects of Unitarianism.” 

Another plan used with success is that 
of Membership Sundays. A Member- 
ship Committee of 20 has been formed. 
Each member is given five to ten names 
taken from the list of members and 
friends. The Committee is divided into 
three groups. On its specified Sunday, 
members of a group bring the people 
assigned to them to church service. 


Spokane, Wasu. The First Unitarian 
Society, of which Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
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Proposed new church building, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


is minister, was one of the sponsoring 
groups of a school of philosophy held for 
three days at the Davenport Hotel. This 
school was financed by the Department 
of Agriculture of the Federal Govern- 
ment as an experiment in adult educa- 
tion in the technique of democracy. The 
theme of the program was “Meeting Our 
Problems in a Changing World.” Speak- 
ers included educators from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, labor leaders, and 
business men. The method used was 
listening to a lecture, then dividing into 
four or five groups for study and discus- 
sion. Findings were reported at the as- 
sembly, followed. by another lecture and 
further discussion. Mr. Yoder was chair- 
man of the school. 

Actively interested and engaged in 
community work, Mr. Yoder was instru- 
mental in getting community funds allo- 
cated to the Booker T. Washington Cen- 
ter, a Negro character-building and rec- 
reational house. As a result, he was 
elected a trustee of the Center. 

Mr. Yoder has brought to his pulpit 
Adjutant G. F. Durham of the Salva- 
tion Army, who preached on the sub- 
ject, “What Makes Sammy Bum?”—a 
realistic answer to the question of how 
homeless men become drifters, and what 
makes them bums. 

The Administrator of the Spokane 
County Welfare Department was also 
a guest speaker; his topic was “The 
Place of the Church in Organized 
Relief.” 

Listed among Mr. Yoder’s engage- 
ments for one week are a talk to the 
Woman’s Club on “Spiritual Education,” 
an address to the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation on “Youth Survey of Spo- 
kane,” an executive committee meeting 
of the Spokane Council on Family Life 
Education. Each Thursday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock he broadcasts over station 
KGA one of a series of talks on “Liv- 
ing Life Magnificently.” 


Cuicaco, Inu. Third Church. In- 
stalled as minister on Dec. 7 was Rev. 
Edwin T. Buehrer, who was ordained in 
1921 as a Congregationalist minister, and 
who came to Chicago from the Fellow- 
ship Community Church of Orono, Me. 


Churches: 


The service was conducted by Mr. Ed- 
ward 8. Coxe, chairman of the board of 
trustees. The congregation addressed 
Mr. Buehrer as follows: “We would 
have you dwell among us, speaking the 
truth in love and freedom, rebuking evil 
and proclaiming justice, ministering to 
us in our sorrows as well as in our joys, 
and setting forth by example and pre- 
cept the way of the good life in which, 
together, we should walk. And we 
pledge, so far as in us lies, to accept in 
the spirit of mutual trust and co-opera- 
tion the responsibilities which, in a free 
church such as ours, devolve upon us 
all.” Rev. A. Eustace Haydon preached 
the sermon; Dr. Charles H. Lyttle gave 
the charge to minister and congrega- 
tion; Dr. Curtis W. Reese brought 
greetings from the American Unitarian 
Association and the Western Unitarian 
Conference. Other neighboring ministers 
sharing in the service were Rey. Edward 
W. Ohrenstein, Hinsdale, and Rev. Rus- 
sell E. Simmons, Evanston. The Rabbi 
from B’nai Israel congregation gave the 
reading. ‘ 

In January a cradle roll was organized 
as a regular department of the church 
school and an adult forum to which par- 
ents who come to church school with 
their children are invited. The Reli- 
gious Education Committee, under the 
wise leadership of Mrs. Lou H. Hay- 
cock, is planning an integrated two-hour 
program of education and church at- 
tendance to include all age groups. A 
Reading Circle is being formed for the 
consideration of non-fiction, the books 
to be bought by individuals on a co- 
operative basis. It is hoped that a 
church library will grow out of this 
venture. . 


Brooxiyn, N. Y. Flatbush Unitarian 
Church. A Chanukah-Christmas party 
was held here on Dec.-18 under the aus- 
pices of the Flatbush Council for Reli- 
gious Goodwill. Featured were addresses 
by the minister of the church, Rev. Karl 
M. Chworowsky, on “A Minister Inter- 
prets Chanukah,” and by Rabbi Max 
Reichler of Beth Sholom-Peoples Tem- 
ple, Brooklyn, on “A Rabbi Interprets 
Christmas.” At this meeting Mr. 
Chworowsky, who was the originator of 
the idea for the joint celebration, was 
elected president of the Flatbush Coun- 
cil for the coming year. 

The program brought out a large ~ 
number of Jews and Christians of the 
community who enjoyed particularly 
the music provided by the Negro sing- 
ers of the Carlton “Y” Co-ed Glee Club. 


Sie 


Norwe.xi, Mass. The First Parish in 
Norwell will celebrate its 300th Anni- 
versary on Sunday, Feb. 15. At the 
morning service at 11 o’clock, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot will preach the Anni- 
versary Sermon. There will be a pil- 
grimage to the site of the first meeting 
house, now marked by a commemorative 
boulder. At 4 o'clock there will be a 
Service of Commemoration conducted by 
the minister, Rev. Alfred J. Wilson. 
Greetings will be brought by the minis- 
ters of neighboring churches, followed 
by an historial address and special music. 

This old parish was originally the 
Second Parish Church in Scituate. 
When the town was later divided it be- 
came the First Parish in South Scitu- 
ate, and later still, after the name of 
the town had been changed to Norwell, 
it became the First Parish in Norwell. 

From its beginning this parish has 
been notable for its liberality of thought 
and tolerant Christian spirit. It passed 
through the period of theological con- 
troversy during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century without any break 
in its constituency. It has thus re- 
mained the community church of the 
town, and for practically a hundred 
years there was no other church within 
the limits of the town. Even today 
there is no church nearer than three or 
four miles in any direction. 

A unique feature is the James Library, 
which although owned by the parish, 
serves as Town Library. The town an- 
nually appropriates a sum of money to 
make the library legally available to 
the citizens of the town. 

Kent House, an old Cape Cod cot- 
tage given to the parish by the late Dr. 
L. Vernon Briggs, is another interesting 
piece of property now owned by the 
parish; at present it houses an historical 
collection. The parish has had 21 min- 
isters, Mr. Wilson coming in 1921. 


San Diego, Caurr. “Here in this 
‘blitzboom’ city which has increased in 
population more than 50 per cent in 
the last year, where we have been con- 
scious of impending war for many 
months, where we are trying to- build 
airplanes which will give us superiority 
over the aggressors from the East (which 
we call, West), where enemy subma- 
rines are sinking ships just a few miles 
away, it may seem untimely, unimpor- 
tant, to say anything about a Unitarian 
church. 

“To report that two years ago our 
church here gave a testimonial dinner 
to Rev. Howard B. Bard upon the occa- 
sion of his 25th anniversary in our pul- 
pit ought to give some idea of what we 
think of our minister. The parish gave 
Mr. Bard a painting of one of his fa- 
vorite California mountain scenes, as 
an evidence of the esteem in which we 
hold him. 

“It may sound trite to some of you, 
but this church of ours here in San 
Diego is the nearest thing I have seen 
to what is called ‘Just one big family.’ 


See 
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First Parish, Norwell, Mass. 


We, ourselves, are comparatively new 
here in the city. Just a few days after 
we identified ourselves with this church, 
members began to call upon us. These 
were not just formal calls. They were 
like calls by friends whom we had known 
for years; they seemed to say ‘Glad to 
see you back,’ instead of ‘Welcome to 
San Diego, and the First (and only) 
Unitarian Church.” Within six months 
after our arrival we felt as if we had 
lived here all our lives. Why? Be- 
cause of the wholesome, friendly, genial 
influence of Mr. Bard. Our experience 
is not unique. Others who have come 
here from points East will testify like- 
wise. 

“Ours is an unusual parish. The av- 
erage age of our members (numbering 
350), is well over 50. Our Sunday 
School is small, considering our size. 
However, among the many newcomers 
to the city are workers and engineers 
in the airplane factories who somewhere 
have had a liberal religious background, 
so we believe that our Sunday School 
has a chance for growth. At the same 
hour our school meets we have an Adult 
Discussion Class. Here we usually have 
a speaker, either from the group of 35 
or 40 members, or from the outside— 
one who presents some interesting prob- 
lem of the day or reviews a serious book. 
Lively discussion always follows. 

“The Alliance is active and alert. For 
more than a year, in addition to weekly 
meetings, they have had a weekly Red 
Cross sewing afternoon. To help them 
raise money for their work, Mr. Bard 
has been giving bi-monthly book reviews 
at which attendance has been over 100. 

“Tt has been said that an institution 
is but the lengthened shadow of a man. 
Such is our church—the bright shadow 
of a great man—Howard B. Bard.” 

Frep Incram, Layman 


Mempuis, Tenn. A series of meet- 
ings to discuss the various aspects of 
the general topic “After the War— 
What?” are being held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church. Discussions follow ad- 
dresses given by Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
minister. The third session considered 
the idea, “Let’s All Eat,’ from When 
Peace Comes by A. R. Wurtele. Mr, 
Jones sends out in advance outlines of 
his talks, in order that the participants. 
in the discussion may have time for 
preparation. For example, information 
from the book discussed was quoted as 
follows: “America can remain a free 
democratic nation only if its citizens are 
well fed, well housed, clothed, and edu- 
cated. Communism grows on empty 
stomachs. In the South, 15 million had 
a cash income of $77 a year per family, 
They eat about two pounds of meat per 
year. The Army feeds each soldier 410 
pounds of meat per year. There are. 
huge surpluses of food in warehouses, 
The way out might be unlimited market 
and unlimited production of meat and 
milk, the government. to set prices, ete, 
Have you a better plan? What are the 
defects in this proposal?” In January 
the subject for discussion was “Federal 
Union.” 


Tuxsa, Oxia. All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church is the first in the city to organ- 
ize as a unit for Red Cross work. The 
two branches of the Alliance, day and 
evening, are responsible for the under- 
taking. Sewing began at the Alliance 
meeting on Jan. 6. A five weeks’ train- 
ing course for the Canteen Corps, which 
will also function as an All Souls’ unit, 
is being planned. Mrs. G. B. Suppes 
is the general chairman. Again the 
Alliance sponsors its annual series of 
three concerts. Other activities are play 
reading, Spanish classes, an Alliance 
Work Shop, and a Fair. 

Dr. George F. Patterson has preached 
on the following subjects: “Sources and 
Objectives of Gratitude,’ “Actable Re- 
ligion,” “The Nation Says Its Prayers,” 
“The Church and the War.” The bond 
of union of the church declares: “We 
join ourselves together in the interest of 
religion and morality as interpreted by 
the growing thought and purest: lives of 
humanity, hoping thereby to bear one 
another’s burdens and to promote truth, 
love, and beauty in the world.” 


Niagara Fatzis, N. Y. A discussion 
group meets bi-weekly in the First Uni- 
tarian Church. At the first session of 
the season, the problems involved in the 
adoption of children and the relationship 
of married couples to their parents were 
discussed. The District Attorney of 
Niagara County, Mr. John Marsh, was 
present at another meeting to discuss 
problems in his field. The tendency of 
people best qualified by education and 
training to refuse to serve on juries is a 
serious problem and caused lengthy dis- 
cussion. A series of monthly church 
suppers is followed by country dancing. 
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A typical group from 
Columbia House, off for 
vacation: Puerto Rican, 
Syrian, Italian, Irish, 
and Mexican 


Columbia 
House 


OLUMBIA House, situated near the 

waterfront of Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
a tenement district, and owned and oper- 
ated by the Church of the Saviour, is 
the direct outgrowth of club and wel- 
fare work of Willow Place Chapel. It 
is interesting to look back over the long 
history of this work which was _initi- 
ated by the Church of the Saviour in 
1865. 

At that time, Rev. A. P. Putnam was 
minister. On Dec. 17, he asked from the 
pulpit for volunteers to work in a pro- 
posed Mission School to be held at the 
Wall Street Ferry House. Miss Emma 
C. Low, who was President of the Gen- 
eral Alliance from 1901-13, was one of 
the volunteers to stand. She wrote of 
her service, “Twenty-two teachers, 60 
scholars held the first session, and it 
sounds peaceful and easy, but it was 
strenuous work and required much pa- 
tience and perseverance. To get to the 
room where the school met, which was 
in the upper part of Ferry House, a 
movable staircase was let down from 
above, and on this we ascended and 
descended.” A Building Fund for a 
chapel was begun in November, 1867, 
by a contribution from the scholars of 
18 cents. By March, 1875, several be- 
quests and contributions had been re- 
ceived, consequently it was voted to 
recommend to the Church the erection 
of a building, and subscriptions for the 
purpose were asked. The response was 
so prompt and generous that on Easter 
Sunday, Apr. 16, 1867, the Willow Place 
Chapel was dedicated. 

In 1905 a building at the rear of the 
Chapel, known as Willow Place Chapel 
House, was erected. As the character 
of the neighborhood changed from 
northern European Protestant to Cath- 
olic, in 1912 it was deemed advisable to 
rename the House and more or less sepa- 
rate its work from Chapel work. There- 
fore Columbia House became in every 
essential respect a settlement house, 
save that workers were not resident. 

In 1928, on petition of the mothers in 
the neighborhood, the Board of Educa- 
tion was persuaded to come in with 
kindergarten and primary grades. Not 
only was the greater part of the day ac- 
tivities taken over by the Board of Edu- 
cation, but evening recreational activi- 
ties were also established. 
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In the unoccupied hours the Church 


of the Saviour carries on. One day a 
week a library for children of grade- 
school age is in session after school. 
Saturday morning the sewing school 
gathers for girls from the ages of six to 
fourteen who progress from learning the 
simple stitches to the making of dresses. 

During the summer months, a staff 
of workers register and prepare children 
for basic vacations of two weeks through 
the Tribune Fresh Air Fund. The avy- 
erage number of children sent approxi- 
mates 500; the ages range from four to 
sixteen. Many of the children who go 
to “Friendly Town” hosts are invited 
to extend their vacation, some for all 
summer, and many are invited again 
for Christmas. A splendid opportunity 
is thus provided these children of the 
tenements to see life in truly American 
homes. In many instances life-long 
friendships are formed. 

Many women members of the Church 
of the Saviour serve in Columbia House. 
At Christmas time the church sent be- 
tween 50 and 60 children from the 
neighborhood to spend the holidays with 
their hostesses of last summer. At least 
50 toys were provided as gifts for the 
kindergarten boys and girls at the 
House, and a Christmas celebration was 


held. 


Women at Work 


Mrs. Genevieve B. Earwe, one of the 
trustees of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is a member of the 
New York City Council. For the past 
two years she has been Minority Leader 
of the Council, and was elected for a 
third term in November. As far as can 
be ascertained, no other woman has ever 
served as a minority leader in a large 
legislative body in the United States. 
Mrs. Earle was one of the drafters of 
the new City Charter of New York. 


Rev. E. Rosauinp Les, formerly 
President of the British General Assem- 
bly, is living in West Swansea. She 
has let part of her house to a family 
consisting of a mother and four boys 
blitzed from Coventry. Her own part 
of the house she shares with an evacuee 
widow from Birmingham with two chil- 


dren. Other members of the family are 
the Czech refugee boys who have been 
with Miss Lee since her last visit to 
Czechoslovakia, and Miss Hargrove. 
Every weekend Miss Lee goes to some 
church in Southeast Wales to «preach. 
She sends through Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John, President of the International 


“Union of Liberal Christian Women, 


greetings to her many friends in Amer- 
ica, and the word that all is well with 
her. 


Miss Gertrupe H. Tarr, who was for- 
merly on the staff of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, has taken the 
position of U. S. O.-Y. W. C. A. director 
in Battle Creek, Mich., for work in the 
Fort Custer area. For the last two 
years, she was secretary of the Business 
Girls’ Department of the Worcester, 
Mass., Y. W. C. A. Miss Taft’s work 
is mainly the organization of activities 
for women and girls in groups—for ex- 
ample, army nurses, and wives of non- 
commissioned officers and of soldiers, for 
knitting, first aid, bowling, parties, ete.; 
of the Girls’ Service (a club of city 
girls of 18 years and over) to come to 
dances and parties for soldiers; and of 
women volunteers of the community. 


Mrs. Laura Huxrasir Porter, mem- 
ber of the First Church in Belmont, 
Mass., gave a_ lecture-recital entitled 
“Getting Acquainted with Latin Amer- 
ica through History, Poetry, and Music,” 
as her contribution to the support of 
the church. The lecture was proclaimed 
as “magnificent” by the Librarians of the 
Boston Public Library. 


Miss Annige GOLDTHWAITE completed 
50 years of service in the church school 
of the Unitarian Church of Uxbridge, 
Mass., in January, 1942. For 25 years 
she has been superintendent of the 
school. In a tribute printed in the 
monthly church bulletin, the minister, 
Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, writes, “For 
half a century, good weather and bad, 
with great regularity, Miss Goldthwaite 
has put our school ahead of other things. 
Into its work she had poured her vi- 
tality and interest, her ability and affec- 
tion. Furthermore, she has done this out 
of a busy life as a teacher in our public 
schools. Upon hundreds of sensitive 
lives she has left a lasting impression 
of dependability, faith, and courage. 
Back into her own spirit have flowed 
the trust, loyalty, and love of the pupils 
and teachers of the school, and of the 
members of our parish and our commu- 
nity. As a token of our gratitude and 
affection we hold a reception in her 
honor on Jan. 25.” 


Rey. A. Mauve Roypen, D.D., well- 
known British churchwoman, delivered _ 
the M. T. Garvin Lecture for 1942 on 
Jan. 6, in the Church of Our Father, 
Lancaster, Pa. < 


UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS 


Sara 
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LAY INSTITUTE 


AN institute for the training of lay of- 

ficers and committee members in the 
churches of Greater Boston held its first 
session on Jan. 18. It was planned and 
carried out by a sub-committee of the 
Joit Action Committee in the convic- 
tion that the effective organization of 
our parish churches today may well be 
the most important contribution which 
our laymen can make in the present na- 
tional emergency. Rev. Robert Dale 
Richardson, chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, presides at the four meetings, 
held at the Second Church in Boston 
fits a0) p.m. 

On Jan. 18 two brief addresses were 
given, “The Minister and the Parish,” 
by Rev. Frank O. Holmes, and “A 
Typical Parish Set-Up,” by Mr. George 
G. Davis. For the remaining time of 
the two-hour session there was discus- 
sion of problems relating to the two 
subjects. On Feb. 15, Mr. Frederic H. 
Fay will speak on the topic “The Finan- 
cial Set-Up of a Typical Parish.” Mr. 
George Johnson will discuss “Insurance 
Policies in Our Churches.” 

On March 15, a very brief talk on 
“The Parish Committee” by Mr. Ralph 
Stevens will be followed by round tables 
on Religious Education, led by Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler; Publicity, led by 
Mr. Henry Putnam; the House and 
Grounds Committee, by Mr. Wallace 
McNaught; the Music Committee, whose 
leader will be announced later. 

At the final meeting on April 12, Mr. 
Raymond Holdsworth, of Winchester, 
will speak on “The Parish Treasurer,” 
Mr. Gorham Dana will describe the 
work of “The Clerk and Parish Rec- 
ords,” and a summary of the findings 
of the various Round Tables held on 
March 15 will be examined. 


“SISTER CHURCHES ” 


HE minister of the Unitarian Church 

in Winchester, Mass., Rev. Paul H. 
Chapman, proposed to his congregation 
that the church enter into a “sister 
church” relationship with the Greyabbey 
Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Unitarian 
Church of Greyabbey, Belfast, North 
Ireland. The proposal was unanimously 
received. The link between these two 
churches is especially strong, because 
Rev. W. H. Townley-Tilson, minister 
at Greyabbey, is the father of one of 
Winchester’s leading young laymen, Mr. 
Dermot W. H. Townley-Tilson. Mes- 
sages from the “sister churches” will be 
read and sermons exchanged by the min- 
isters. Pictures of the churches, their 
histories, and other interesting material 
_ will be sent. The hope is that greater 
- understanding of each other’s tasks and 


problems will develop; that service in 
the common cause of freedom in religion 
may be strengthened; and that each 
church may become more conscious of 
the wider fellowship which reaches 
around the world. 


UNITED CO-OPERATION 


Lexineton, Mass. On Christmas 
Sunday evening all of the churches of 
Lexington united for the annual Christ- 
mas pageant which was presented in 
Cary Memorial Hall. Seven churches 
were represented, including two Cath- 
olic, one each of the Episcopal, Baptist, 
and Congregational, and the two Uni- 
tarian—the First Parish and the Follen 
Church. This custom of co-operation 
has been carried on annually for about 
fifteen years. Each church contributes 
an equal share of the expenses, and the 
cast of the pageant is made up from 
the different parishes. This year the 
part of Mary was portrayed by a lead- 
ing Catholic woman, while Joseph was 
played by a Protestant minister, Rev. 
Douglas P. Brayton of the Follen 
Church. The invocation was given by 
the Baptist minister and the benediction 
pronounced by one of the Catholic 
priests. Such unique co-operation and 
friendship among the various churches 
and their constituencies through the 
years has helped tremendously in break- 
ing down the barriers of petty differ- 
ences which often hinder the religious 
progress of the community. 


PROGRESS IN MIAMI 


Miamy, Fra. After only three years 
of steady growth, the First Unitarian 
Church on Dec. 31, 1941, purchased a 
beautiful new Parish House. A large, 
spacious, and dignified home located on 
Brickell Avenue, the main southern 
artery of the city, is now the Unitarian 
House of Miami. The living-room and 
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large connecting sun porch will  to- 
gether seat about 150 people for small 
mid-week and Sunday evening gather- 
ings. The Sunday morning services will 
continue in the Mayfair Theatre. The 
other rooms on the ground floor are the 
church office, minister’s study, recep- 
tion and reading room, and_ kitchen. 
The minister and his family will live in 
the second floor apartment. <A_ large 
garage in the rear of the house will serve 
as a workshop for boys and girls, and 
for adult hobby and handicraft groups. 

Rev. Joseph Barth and his energetic 
committee, headed by Mr. James Mar- 
shall, learned on Dec. 29 that the prop- 
erty could be purchased if the deal could 
be concluded before Dec. 31. 

In one day Mr. Barth, canvassing his 
parish by telephone, raised $1,115, the 
balance of the amount necessary to seal 
the contract. Where there is enthusi- 
asm for the values of a free religion 
people give with generous spirit. 

The first group to meet in the new 
house was the Alliance. Sixty members 
attended. Dr. Everett M. Baker, Vice- 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association, and Mr. Frederic H. Fay, 
Chairman of the Division of Promotion 
and Publications, spoke and helped in- 
augurate a program in the Unitarian 
House which is already scheduled for 
every day of the week. 

Two of the most interesting parish ac- 
tivities of the Miami church are the reg- 
ular public speaking class in the Adult 
Education Program, where the underly- 
ing purpose is techniques in constructive 
criticism, and. the Weekly Town Hall 
Forum Programs. The Unitarian Church 
of Miami is the local branch of the Na- 
tional Town Hall Radio Program. 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


CHICAGO TRIBUTES TO 
E. H. WILSON 


DURING his ministry of nine years at 

the Third Unitarian Church in Chi- 
cago, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson took an in- 
creasingly active part in the work of the 
Citizens Schools Committee, an organi- 
zation devoted to the maintenance of 
high scholastic standards and non-sec- 
tarian principles of instruction in the 
public schools. The attempted domina- 
tion of the School Board by machine 
politicians hostile to the ideas of Horace 
Mann has given the committee’s work of 
opposition major value and wide pub- 
licity. As its representative on the com- 
mittee, the Chicago Unitarian Council 
gave Mr. Wilson its moral and financial 
support, and has had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his many printed reports 
and especially his public addresses be- 
fore the School Board in June, 1941, 
were extremely effective in tabling a pro- 
posal to release high school students on 
school time at the request of their par- 
ents for instruction in religion at the 
hands of denominational teachers. At 
a crucial session of the School Board 
Mr. Wilson effectively presented not 
only the illegality of the proposal but 
also arguments to the effect that it 
would result in sectarian friction among 
the students without enhancing their re- 
spect for religion. 

In appreciation of this and other sig- 
nal services, the Citizens Schools Com- 
mittee on the occasion of Mr. Wilson’s 
resignation when he left Chicago for 
Schenectady, N. Y., went on record that 
“your going away means a very real 
loss to the committee and we have 
elected you an honorary member of the 
Board.” From the Chicago Teachers 
Union came a resolution that this body 
“is very appreciative of your many ef- 
forts in the cause of civic righteousness 
in Chicago. We regret very much that 
you are leaving us, and we extend our 
heartfelt thanks for all you have done 
for the cause of education in Chicago.” 
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‘Mass., 


Not only in this work but in many 
others, such as the promotion of the co- 
operative movement, Mr. Wilson was a 
strong driving force. Recognizing the 
value of such civie service for the com- 
munity as well as for the reputation of 
Unitarianism in the Chicago area, the 
executive committee of the Chicago Uni- 


tarian Council has placed a resolution - 


of appreciation of his work in its min- 
utes, stating: “We feel deeply grateful 
also for his devoted efforts as chairman 
of the Council Committee on Church 
Extension. . . . No minister of our Chi- 
cago churches has made a more loyal or 
arduous contribution to the Council’s 
work from its inception. We feel con- 
fident that his work in Schenectady will 
incur the same gratitude and will have 
the same auspicious results.” 
Cuarues H. Lyrrie 


Rey. Kennetu L. Parron of Vermont, 
lll., is the new minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Madison, Wis. 


Rev. Anpers S. Lunpe began his du- 
ties as minister of the Old Ship Church, 
Hingham, Mass., in January. Mr. Lunde 
was minister of the Free Liberal Church, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. He received his A.B. 
degree from St. Lawrence University, 
and upon the completion of his thesis 
in June will receive his $.T.D. He has 
served Universalist churches in Wood- 
stock, Vt., and Winthrop, N. Y. 


Rev. WituiAm R. Rem of Pepperell, 
Mass., has accepted a call to Ithaca, 
N. Y., effective March 1, 1942. 


Lr. Cox. Assot Pretrerson, D.D., has 
resigned as minister of the First Parish 
in Brookline, Mass. He is Chaplain of 
the Base Hospital at Camp Edwards. 


Rey. Artuur W. Otsen has accepted 
a call to the First Unitarian Church of 
Toledo, O., effective Feb. 15, 1942. 


Rev. Turopore PacesmMitrH, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Vancouver, 
B. C., has-been granted a leave of ab- 
sense because of ill-health. Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote will take over the respon- 
sibilities of interim minister there, be- 
ginning this month, for the rest of the 
church year. 


Rev. Joun G. Gru has resigned as 
minister of the church in Grafton, Mass., 
effective Jan. 1, 1942. 


Rev. Ricuarp B. Cariteton of Nor- 
ton, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
First Parish Church (United) of West- 
ford, Mass. 


Rev. Witriam P. Jenkins of Ohio 
began his ministry in the Walpole Town 
Congregational Society, N. H., Dec. 10. 


Rev. Water A. Smiru of Brewster, 
was installed as minister of the 


church in Lebanon, N. H., on Dec. 3. 


Participants in the service were Rev. 
George A. Mark, Franklin, N. H.; Rev. 
F. P. Daniels, Windsor, Vt.; Rev. N. W. 
Lovely, Andover, N. H.; Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, representing the 
American ‘Unitarian Association, 


Rev. Harotp L. Pickerr will resign 
as district agent for the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children to be- 
come settled minister at Dighton, Mass. 


Rev. Epwarp D. Jounson, formerly 
minister at Orange, N. J., will be in 
charge of the work at the Second Church 
in Salem, Mass., while Major Frank B. 
Crandall is on active duty with the 
army. 


Rey. Ivan A. Kuern of Berlin, Mass., 
has been called to Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
Boston, as associate minister. 


Dr. Paut Henry Rernuarpt, son of 
Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association, was 
married to Miss Ellen Jane Carleton on 
Dec. 20 in Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. and 
Mrs. Reinhardt will live in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Rev. Laurance R. Prank, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of St. 
Louis, Mo., spent the week of Dec. 14 
in missionary activities in Kansas. He 
spoke to student groups in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas at Lawrence, in Kansas 
State College at Manhattan, in Kansas 
State Teachers’ College at Emporia, and 
to other groups in Salina and Topeka. 


Rev. George Lawrence Parker is 
serving as interim minister for the First 


Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Dr. J. Harotp Krock, president and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the First Unitarian Church of Miami, 
Fla., is president of the Southern Acad- 
emy of Periodontology, vice-president of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Oral Diagnosis, state re- 
gent and fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Diseases and Surgery of the 
Mouth, member of the State Advisory 
Council on Nutrition for National De- 
fense. 


Masor GenerAt Francis B. Wipy, 
Commander of the First Corps Area, 
Boston, has been assigned to the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 


Dr. Henry J. Aviarp of Bath, Eng- 
land, died Nov. 10, following a sudden 
relapse of an illness which he suffered 
last spring. . 


Rev. Jutrus F. Krourirer, minister 
of St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cincin- 
nati, O., preached the sermon for the 


“Church of the Air,’ CBS, on Sun- 
day, Dec. 28, 1941. His subject was > 
“At the Gateway of the Years.” The 


quartet of St. John’s Cham furpistied 
the music. 


News from Boston Headquarters 


- United Unitarian Appeal Shares Accepted in 205 Churches; 
Board of Directors Meet; Annual Meeting Notices 


Rare tien 


In practically every case where local 
United Unitarian Appeal campaigns 
have “gone over the top,” those in 
charge have used the “Turnover” ac- 
cording to the U. U. A. Committee’s in- 
structions. It has proved to be an excel- 
lent educational as well as money-raising 
instrument. 

Unless churches which have not now 
accepted their shares do so, the cam- 
paign will not succeed. The Committee 
deliberately did not solicit an initial gift 
list of large contributors. It is defi- 
nitely intended that the financial load 
shall be shared by every Unitarian. 
That means more contributors, more ed- 
ucation, greater individual responsibil- 
ity. It also means, in the long run, a 
much stronger fellowship. ; 

Returns from the churches for the 
United Unitarian Appeal continue to 
come in. During this last month, prob- 
ably because of the Christmas and New 
Year’s season, there was a marked slow- 
ing down of receipts. Several additional 
churches, however, have exceeded their 
shares. But if the goal of only $62,370 
is to be reached, every church which has 
not responded must do so. Now is the 
time for action! 

As we go to press the campaign fig- 
ures are as follows: 


Number of churches which have 


BCCEDLEU ISMATCS scars z5. sect neetseanacthess 205 
Total amount of shares ac- 
CEU peers cad esdecch geste osc $45,915.11 


Cash received from churches... 14,112.49 
Individual contributions .......... 8,975.22 


The Honor Roll of churches which 
have paid their share in full, as of Jan. 
13, 1942, is as follows: 


Brewster, Mass. Franklin, N. H. 


Cohasset, Mass. Portsmouth, N. H. 
~ Dorchester, Mass. | Manchester, N. H. 
Third Milford, N. H. 
Dover, Mass. Wilton Centre, 
Grafton, Mass. N.H. 
Jamaica Plain, Montclair, N. J. 
Mass. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Leicester, Mass. Rochester, N. Y. 
Lynn, Mass. Schenectady, N.Y. 
Milton, Mass. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sudbury, Mass. Lynchburg, Va. 
Watertown, Mass. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Whitman, Mass. Geneva, IIl. 
Hartford, Conn. Des Moines, Iowa 
New London, Conn. Louisville, Ky. 
Castine, Maine Hanska, Minn. 
Exeter, N. H. Arnes, Man., Can. 


The Second Honor Roll of churches 
which have accepted their full share and 
made partial payments, as of Jan. 13, 
1942, is as follows: 
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Massachusetts: Kennebunk, Maine 
Arlington Portland, Maine 
Bedford First 
Beverly Keene, N. H. 
Boston Laconia, N. H. 

Arlington Street Providence, R. I. 

King’s Chapel First 

Second Westminster 
Brookfield Buffalo, N. Y. 
Concord Plainfield, N. J. 
Dedham Summit, N. J. 
Dorchester—First Erie, Pa. 
Hopedale Germantown, Pa. 
Lexington—First Richmond, Va. 
Medford Tulsa, Okla. 
Natick—Unity Dallas, Texas 
North Easton Chicago, I]_—First 
Norton Urbana, Ill. - 
Norwell Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rockland St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem—Second St. Louis, Mo. 
Sharon Cincinnati, Ohio 
Waltham First 
Ware St. John’s 
Wellesley Hills Cleveland, Ohio 
Westwood Berkeley, Calif. 
Winchendon San Francisco 
Winchester Santa Barbara 
Worcester Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Yarmouthport Portland, Oregon 


DIRECTORS MEET 


“A Letter to the Unitarian Churches 
of the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada” was discussed and formally 
approved by the Board of Directors, 
meeting in Boston on Wednesday, Jan. 
14; for the first time since war was de- 
clared. This Letter, which has been sent 
to all ministers and churches, emphasizes 
the need for maintaining at full strength 
the institutional fabric of our churches 
during the coming years; it calls for con- 
tinuing and increasing the extension 
program of the denomination, believing 
that the Unitarian gospel has a direct 
bearing upon the spiritual needs of 
America at this critical time; it pledges 
the consistent effort to use increasingly 
the methods which are characteristic of 
liberal religion. Special attention was 
called to the War Statement of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, a copy 
of which was included. 

It was reported that since October 
200 new subscriptions to the Christian 
Register have been received, and operat- 
ing figures for the eight months’ period 
indicate that the Register is running 
within the appropriation made by the 
Board. 

For the United Unitarian Appeal, it 
was reported that a total of $17,483.13 
has been received to date from churches 


and individuals; 205 churches have ac- 
cepted their shares, totalling $45,915.11; 
153 churches have not yet been heard 
from, and upon their answer to the Ap- 
peal depends the final result of this 
year’s united effort. Dr. Baker cited 
several instances where churches have 
given more than their share and have 
co-operated to the fullest extent. 

The Treasurer and General Counsel 
reported for the last quarter of the As- 
sociation’s work, and then addressed the 
Board with regard to conditions and 
prospects for the future during the war 
years. 

Work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee was discussed by Mr. William 
Emerson and Dr. Robert C. Dexter. 

Reports from the Divisional Councils 
showed interesting work being done in 
all departments of the Association. Out- 
standing action was taken when the 
Board voted to approve the recommen- 
dation of the Council of the Division of 
Churches that an amount not to exceed 
$7,000 be appropriated for the purpose 
of property in Columbus, Ohio, for the 
First Unitarian Church under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Clyde R. Williams, and also 
the appropriation of $3,000 to assist in 
the purchase of a church home for the 
Beverly Unitarian Fellowship in Chi- 
cago, organized under the leadership of 
Rev. Donald Harrington, of the People’s 
Church of Englewood, and now supplied 
by Rey. Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large. 

By recommendation of the Council of 
the Division of Education, the Board 
approved the appointment of Rev. Wal- 
ton E. Cole as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Adult Education and Social 
Relations, and also the appointment of 
ten delegates to attend the: Conference 
on a Just and Lasting Peace to be held 
in Delaware, Ohio, March 3-5, under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Members of the Board attended the 
noonday service at King’s Chapel, at 
which Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn 
spoke, and then returned to 25 Beacon 
Street for luncheon preceding the after- 
noon session. 


A. U. A. RESOLUTIONS, 
ANNUAL MEETING 


In accordance with the requirements 
of the by-laws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, all resolutions to be 
acted upon at the Annual Meeting on 
Thursday, May 21, must be filed with 
the Secretary of the Business Commit- 
tee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on or before Thursday, April 
9, 1942. Each resolution or other busi- 
ness matter should bear the name and 
address of its sponsor. 

Article VII, Section 6, of the Associa- 
tion’s by-laws reads as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon 
all resolutions or other matters to be 
presented for action at any annual, bi- 
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ennial, or special meeting of the Associa- 
tion (except such matters as are pro- 
vided for in these by-laws) , and, except 
by consent of a three-quarters vote of 
those present and voting at the meet- 
ing, only such matters as have been pre- 
sented to the Business Committee at 
least 42 days prior to the meeting shall 
be considered.” 


A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 


In accordance with the by-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee reports the fol- 
lowing nominations for election at the 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston on May 21, 
1942: 


Nine Recronaut Vicr-PrREsIDENTS TO 
SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


Renominated 

Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, Va. 

Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, IIl. 
Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Thurlow T. Taft, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Rey. Jacob. Trapp, Denver,. Colo. 

New Nominations 

H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 

A. Kenneth Dane, Concord, N. H. 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Tulsa, Okla. 
Frank §. Symons, Montreal, Quebec, 

Canada 


Stx Direcrors to SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


Renominated 
Rear Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, 
nd. 
Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, O. 
New Nominations 
Marshall B. Dalton, West 
Mass. 
Mrs. Charles A. Hart, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Charles H. Moran, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hamilton M. Warren, Summit, N. J. 


Newton, 


Stix Directors to Serve ror ONE YEAR 


Renominated 


Representing all societies and agencies 
of primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members which are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of religion: 


Rev. Robert T. Weston, Lexington, 
Mass. 


Representing all schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members: 

J. Halsey Gulick, Andover, N. H. 

Representing the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union: 

Rev. William B. Rice, Dover, Mass. 

Representing the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women: 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass. 

Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League: 

Richmond H. Sweet, Providence, R. I. 

Representing the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union: to be announced. 
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Article X, Section 7, of the by-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association reads 
as follows: 


“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors and committees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nominations 
may be made through nomination papers 
signed by fifty adult voting members, of 
whom not more than five shall be mem- 
bers of any one constituent society, and 
such nominations when reported to the 
Secretary of the Association not less than 
60 days prior to the date of the meeting 
at which they are to be voted upon shall 
be placed upon the official ballot for said 
meeting.” 

For the Nominating Committee, 


William S. Nichols, Chairman 
Roland B. Greeley, Secretary 


SOUTHEAST ACTIVITIES 
FR YVERETT Moore Baker, Vice-Presi- 


dent of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, recently visited several of the 
churches of the Southeastern seaboard 
and returned with most encouraging 
news of growth and quickened activity. 
A detailed comment on most recent 
news from Miami appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 


In Charleston, S. C., Rev. McKarl 
Nielsen of South Natick and Sherborn, 
Mass., is now supplying the pulpit for 
the month of January. There is appar- 
ent a new enthusiasm for the extension 
of Unitarianism in this, the only Uni- 
tarian church on the coast between Nor- 
folk and Miami, and an eagerness to set- 
tle a permanent minister in order that 
under his leadership a program of new 
parish activity, religious education, and 
building improvement may be promptly 
undertaken. 

The United Liberal Church of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., under the leadership of 
Rev. George Gilmour, continues to 
flourish, and Mr. Gilmour preaches reg- 
ularly to congregations that fill the beau- 
tiful church. --One of the most interest- 
ing phases of his program is the adult 
class that meets before the service each 
Sunday, led by various members of the 
society. Attendance at the discussion 
on Jan. 4, conducted by Dr. Augustine 
Smith on Biblical Criticism, numbered 
about 25. 

Mr. and Mrs. Constable, the new min- 
isters in Orlando, are rapidly building a 
new and successful program. The con- 
gregation on the first Sunday in Janu- 
ary filled the church to capacity, and at 
the first of a new series of evening serv- 
ices the same evening over 70 people at- 


tended. Winter Park, Fla., is one of 


the most interesting Unitarian towns in 
America. Here in the delightful home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Shippen, Dr. 
Baker saw Dr. Louis C. Cornish, for- 
merly President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Rev. George Henry 
Badger, formerly minister of the Or- 


-Mr. and Mrs. Constable. 


lando church; Dr. Augustus P. Reccord,, 
formerly of Detroit; Dr. Franklin C- 
Southworth, formerly President of the: 
Meadville Theological School, as well as 
There is no. 
question about the fact that these re- 
tired Unitarian ministers have gone to- 
“heaven.” 

Under the constructive leadership of 
the Constables the Orlando church will 
soon have a year-round program, and 
a thriving church school. 


In Richmond, Va., Dr. Baker met 
with the Board of Trustees and heard. 
the regular reports, all of which indicate 
strength and constant growth. Few 
churches have contributed more con- 
structive ideas in the field of promotion. 
and publicity than the Richmond church 
under the leadership of Rev. John Mac- 
Kinnon and his Chairman of Publicity, 
Mr. Barron. 

It was at a meeting of Trustees at the 
Richmond church that, during a discus- 
sion of ways and means of paying off 
a small bank loan, a remark was made 
which is worthy of the attention of every 
Unitarian. 

“Let’s do this within our own walls. 
We’re Unitarians. We're Unified. Let’s 
do it now.” 

That’s the spirit of Richmond and the 
churches of the Southeast. 


PRESIDENT’S WAR FUND 
ANNOUNCED 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, on Jan. 14, the President of the 
Association was authorized to solicit 
contributions for a special fund to be 
known as “The President’s Discretion- 
ary War Fund” and to be administered. 
by him without detailed accounting ex- 
cept to the Treasurer and the Chairman 
of the Board. The purpose of this fund 
is to provide for certain needs and obli- 
gations within the Unitarian fellowship 
which have arisen, or may arise, out of 
war conditions, and for which no pro- 
vision is made in the regular budget of 
the Association. 

In particular, this fund will be used’ 
to meet certain requirements, in the- 
way of professional equipment and sup- 
plies, of the Unitarian ministers now~ 
serving with the armed forces as chap- 
lains. Another purpose will be to pro- 
vide financial assistance to Unitarian: 
conscientious objectors assigned to Civil- 
ian Public Service Camps, who are un-- 
able to provide part or all of their own. 
expenses. 

Contributions in any amount for this: 
fund may be sent either to the Presi- 
dent or to the Treasurer, marked for~ 
this purpose. Contributors may desig- 
nate, if they wish, that their gifts shall 
be used either for the chaplains or for~ 
the conscientious objectors. It is esti- 
mated that between one thousand and 
fifteen hundred dollars will be needed” 
to cover the period between now and! 
the May meetings. 


CO-OPERATIVE RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


BOSTON will hold a Religious Book 

Week. under the united auspices of 
the Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, 
from Sunday, Feb. 15, to Saturday, Feb. 
21. Cardinal O’Connell, the rabbinate 
of the Greater City, and the Boston 
Area Council of Churches have com- 
mended the Week, which is said to be 
the first co-operative undertaking of the 
kind. 

Through the autumn and winter a 
General Committee, composed of three 
representatives of each of the three 
faiths, and eight persons from the com- 
munity at large, has been working with 
enthusiasm and in a spirit of unity which 
prompted Father William J. Daly, who 
has been the head of Catholic Book 
Week in Boston for years, to remark, 
“This could not happen anywhere else 
in the world.” 

An eminent newspaper executive has 
become so engrossed with the enterprise 
that an intimate of his, also on the Gen- 
eral Committee, half jestingly said, ““He’s 
really getting religion out of Religious 
Book Week.” 

How did the Week get started? Early 
last spring, Miss Elizabeth J. Hodges, 
then of the Boston Public Library staff, 
now of the Detroit Public Library, 
thought there ought to be a Protestant 
book week to match the established 
“weeks” of the Jews and the Catholics. 
Both of these exhibits, by the way, had 
their “firsts” in Boston, and are now 
held in many parts of the country. 

The Boston Area Council of Churches, 
through its Secretary, Dr. Frank Jen- 
nings, agreed with Miss Hodges. Rev. 
Russell H. Stafford, D.D., of the Old 
South Church, became chairman of the 
Protestant Book Week Committee. The 
Committee named one of its members, 
Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., sec- 
retary and treasurer, whose business it 
was to provide the money. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach asked himself, “Why not a Reli- 
gious Book Week, with the three great 
faiths together?” Besides, he said, “I 
do not like the word ‘Protestant.’ It is 
not descriptive of our churches as a 
whole; it is outmoded in the present 
world; and it is an unlovely word that 
does not suit a Christian, a Jew, or 
anybody.” 

He took his idea to town, first to Dr. 
Frank K. Singiser, executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Bible Society, who 
liked it. They went to Mr. Richard F. 
Fuller of the Old Corner Book Store. 
He is the master mind of the successful 
annual book fairs sponsored by the Bos- 
ton Herald. In ten seconds Mr. Fuller 
was for Religious Book Week. He 
called upon Mr. Robert Choate, man- 
ager of the Herald and Traveler; Mr. 
Louis E. Kirstein, a leader of the Bos- 


_ ton Jewish community, and Father Daly, 
all of whom approved heartily. Father 


Daly in turn presented the idea to 


Cardinal O’Connell, who said, Yes. It 
was as simple as that. 

When September came, Dr. Dieffen- 
bach told the Protestant Committee 
what he had done, and how in his ab- 
sence during the summer the idea had 
been assuming form, thanks to the ac- 
tivity of Messrs. Fuller, Singiser, and 
Stafford. Weuld the Committee be for 
such a Religious Book Week? They 
would, with exclamations! 

The General Committee was chosen 
with Mr. Fuller as chairman. Later 
Mr. Choate became co-chairman, for the 
Herald-Traveler will give Religious 
Book Week the fullest feature display, 
with meticulous insistence that the in- 
terest of the newspapers is absolutely 
uncommercial. By his work for the 
Week and by other tokens, Mr. Choate 
has indicated a high generous motive. 

On the General Committee are the fol- 
lowing: For the Jews, Judge Jacob J. 
Kaplan, chairman; Miss Fanny Gold- 
stein of the West End Branch Library, 
and Rabbi H. H. Rubenovitz; Catholics, 
Father Daly, chairman; Miss Eleanor 
Devlin, and Mr. John E. Burke; Prot- 
estants, Dr. Dieffenbach, chairman; Dr. 
Phillips E. Osgood, and Dr. Stafford; 
for the community, besides Mr. Fuller 
and Mr. Choate, Mr. Milton E. Lord, 
librarian of ‘the Boston Public Library; 
Dr. Singiser, Miss Elise Lilley, Miss 
Frances Morton, Mr. Thomas VY. O’Sul- 
livan, representing the Herald-Traveler, 
and Mr. Thomas D. Perry, Jr. 

The last named is acting for the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which, through its president, Mr. 
George Willard Smith, has granted the 
free use of the assembly hall of its mag- 
nificent new building for the public 
meetings, and the recreation room for 
the exhibition of the books. Dr. Em- 
erson Hugh Lalone, general manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, is 
the chairman of the Protestant book ex- 


hibit, with the assistance of the manag- 
ers of Boston’s church book stores. Dr. 
Singiser is in charge of the exhibit as a 
whole. 

Each group will have its exhibit in 
an allotted space, and in the same room 
the story of the Bible will be told by 
actual examples, from the earliest manu- 
scripts to the modern American versions 
and those of the Catholics and the Jews. 
Religious books both classical and con- 
temporary, in a uniform number for each 
group, have been chosen and will be 
displayed. Dr. Osgood has made the se- 
lections for the Protestants, with the 
aid of other scholars. 

Appropriately, the theme of Religious 
Book Week will be the Bill of Rights, 
with its great declaration on the freedom 
of religion. 

“The purpose of Religious Book 
Week,” according to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
“is to stimulate the reading of good 
literature in the realm of spiritual truth, 
and to unite the people in a living sense 
of their brotherhood and freedom.” An- 
nouncement will be made of a notable 
exhibit illustrating “Religion in Time 
of War.” 

Beginning Sunday evening, Feb. 15, 
there will be an auspicious meeting with 
the Governor of the Commonwealth and 
the Mayor of the City of Boston pres- 
ent, and speakers of national distinction. 
During the Week, there will be two pub- 
lic gatherings daily, afternoon and eve- 
ning, twelve in all, four under the direc- 
tion of each faith-group. The complete 
programs will be published early in Feb- 
ruary. The addresses will be given by 
men and women of reputation, includ- 
ing authors of religious books. Music 
will also have a place in the Week. In- 
vitations have already gone out to the 
675 Protestant churches in Greater Bos: 
ton. Admission throughout the Week 


will be free to the public. For the Sun- 
day meeting only, invitations by ticket 
will be issued. 


Rev. Albert C. 


Dieffenbach, sec- 


retary-treasurer 


of Book Week 


New building of New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, in which 
the new co-operative Religious Book Week will be held Feb. 15-21 
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Welcome 
Guests 


Great Companions. 
Compiled by Rosert 
Frenco LEAVENS. 
Mary Acnes LEAvENsS, 
Collaborator. 

' Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $3.00. 


The first volume of the admirable and 
popular anthology, Great Companions, 
was published fourteen years ago. It 
has gone through many printings and 
proved to-be a “Best Seller” among the 
publications of the Beacon Press. The 
selections are invaluable both for home 
reading and for use as scripture for fam- 
ily or public worship. The second vol- 
ume sustains the high standards of the 
first. It has been long awaited and is 
now eagerly welcomed. The compilers 
have been untiring in their explorations 
of the literature of all lands and ages. 
In their patient pursuit of the best they 
have resembled a certain famous sculp- 
tor who was concerned more for the 
quality than for the quantity of his 
product and of whom it was said, “He 
counts not the mortal years it takes to 
mould immortal forms.” 

The diligent researches of the compil- 
ers and their inclusive judgments are 
attested by the fact that, by a rough 
classification of the excerpts they have 
selected, I find that some forty per cent 
of them are derived from . American 
sources; thirty per cent from the litera- 
ture of other English-speaking countries, 
twenty per cent from French, German, 
Russian, and Italian writers; five per 
cent from the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics; and five per cent from Hebrew, 
Chinese, Japanese, Indian and Persian 
origins. It is further testimony to Mr. 
Leavens’ prodigious reading that, while 
I venture to count myself a fairly well- 
read man and not unacquainted with the 
treasures of a library, there are in the 
index of authors the names of no less 
than twenty-four writers of whom I have 
never even heard. 

One might easily have assumed that 
the first volume had well-nigh exhausted 
the mine of pithy and quotable sayings. 
Far from it! The new volume is just as 
rich. There are wise and searching utter- 
ances, kindling, chastening, consoling, 
exalting. I am no blind admirer of the 
great men of letters. I like occasionally 
to “take a lick at a laureate.” But in 
this book there’s nothing I’d be willing 
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to omit. The editors have exercised not 
only rare discrimination but great self- 
restraint. They are not despotically or 
patronizingly benevolent in the guidance 
of our reading. They give us—I was 
about to say a box of tools, but it’s more 
than that. They give us a bunch of keys 
that open windows that look out to new 
vistas and unlock doors that lead out to 
larger possibilities of thought and more 
spacious ways of living. 

This collection is not like the old 
Friendships Garland or Quotations for 
Occasions. There’s no sugary sentimen- 
talism in it, no mumbling incantations. 
There’s nothing unctious or jaunty. 
There are no slogans or platitudes or 
superficial smartiness. These selections 
bear the mint mark of sterling speech. 
They illustrate most effectively the 
sort of writing that cannot be put out 
of business by the ten-cent magazines 
on the bookstands. We are admitted 
to the company of seers and sages who 
can see clearly, imagine vividly, and will 
nobly. One thing only I miss—the salt 
of wit. Id like more of the frolic fun 
which is the oil on life’s engine. We 
must not forget to smile, and a fairly 
keen sense of the comic is part of a 
healthy religion. I confess that I crave 
the inclusion of some of the judicious 
aphorisms of Mr. Dooley or the humor 
of Mark Twain. 

Emerson assured us that we are as 
well informed of a man’s mind and qual- 
ity “by what he selects as by what he 
originates.” Mr. Leavens and his wife 
and his sister have brought us face to 
face with the prophets who can give 
length and breadth and height to our 
thinking. They have supplied us with 
“infinite riches in a little room.” The 
sayings they have so happily brought 
together are not doses of aspirin but 
vitamins that invigorate sensible, cheer- 
ful, and courageous living. 
utterances that help us to “run and not 
be weary, to walk and not faint.” We 
are made to remember that we have kin- 
ship not only with the street and the 
shop but also with the stars. 

Samueu A. Extor 


Faith for Our Age 


Man of God. By Davin E. Apams. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


To set out to reread the Bible and the 
history of the early Christian Church 
and write about them so that the mod- 
ern man can understand it, is indeed 
“a delicate and difficult task.” Some 
who have attempted it have been so 
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bound by tradition as to be unable 
freely to seek the truth. They would 
keep faith strong by avoiding questions 
which might unseat customary beliefs. 
Others were so objective as to be un- 
able to judge against the background 
which can alone reveal values. 
Professor David E. Adams in this 
book Man of God asks questions and, 
quite simply, gives a common-sense an- 
swer based upon his study and insight. 
He examines Peter’s answer to Jesus’ 
question as to his identity and points 
out that Peter’s answer, “Thou art the 
Christ,” represents “a development in 
Christian theology post-dating Jesus’ 
death.” Certainly he is right m con- 
tending that the identification of Jesus 
with the traditional Jewish Messiah 
“was meaningless outside Jewish circles, 
and rather early gave way to Paul’s 
‘Lord,’ which conferred on Jesus super- 
natural divinity and not political leader- 
ship.” Like the late Dr. Oman’s Hon- 
est Religion, Man of God points up the 
Christian message for today. Though 
written for laymen, ministers will do 
well to read what Professor Adams has 
to say. ; 
Paut Hararon CHapMan 


By One 
of Us 


On the Voyage 
and Other Poems. 
By Wimu1aM 
Ware Locke. 
Boston: 
Manthorne and 
Burack, Inc. 
$2.00. 


This little book contains the garnered 
fruit of a long and useful life. Mr. 
Locke is an old friend, veteran Unitarian 
minister, well known and beloved by his 
clerical brethren. This garland of verse 
proves him to be a genuine poet, a valid 
member of that literary tradition which 
is one of the most precious of our de- 
nominational assets. His poems are 
musical, imaginative, sincere. Deeply 
rooted in human experience, they mani- 
fest the spirit of a noble idealism and 
true religious faith. If the verse-forms 
are a bit conventional, the fault is more 
than offset by the truths they express 
in language colorful and entirely fitting. 
Mr. Locke’s volume rightly belongs on 
the shelf alongside the writings of . 
Gannett, Hosmer, Samuel Longfellow, 
and other singers of our Unitarian faith. 


AR. His 


Popsy 
Wilkam Henry Welch and the Heroic 


‘Age of American Medicine. By 
Smmon FLexnerR AND JAMES 
THomas Frirexner. New York: 
The Viking Press. $3.75. 


Although William Henry Welch will 
chiefly appeal to doctors, it should in- 
terest the general reader because it both 
records the history of a social movement 
of momentous importance, and at the 
same time narrates the life-story of a 
unique personality. It was not an easy 
task to which the Flexners, father and 
son, set their hands: to describe the 
development of medical science in this 
country during the past sixty years, and 
combine with history the biography of 
that individual who, more than any 
other, was responsible for it. In this 
they have succeeded admirably. 

Barring a few chapters, filled with sci- 
entific terminology (which the lay reader 
will do well to skip), wherein there is 
more Flexner than Welch, the work is 
intensely interesting. The career it 
describes is notable in more ways than 
one. Born of good old New England 
stock, the descendant of a long line of 
Connecticut country doctors, the healing 
art was in Dr. Welch’s blood. Although 
the profession of a general practitioner 
had no attraction for him (in youth he 
dreamed of becoming a teacher of 
Greek), medicine got him in the end. 
By the time he had graduated from 
Yale, his subsequent achievements were 
a foregone conclusion. Years of study 
in Strasburg, Leipzig, Berlin, Munich, 
Paris, where he sat at the feet of 
acknowledged leaders in medicine and 
surgery, followed by other years of strug- 
gle in New York, equipped him for 
teaching so thoroughly and well, that in 
1876, when the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity was founded, he was the natural 
choice for the deanship of its medical 
school, still in embryo. 

How he obeyed the summons, went to 
Baltimore, planned the new school, call- 
ing to its faculty the men who were to 
make it famous: Osler, Kelly, Halstead, 
Mall, Howell, Thayer, and many others; 
how, with these colleagues, by the adop- 
tion of novel methods, everywhere blaz- 
ing new trails, he helped to revolutionize 
medical science in this country, making 
Johns Hopkins the foremost medical 
school in the United States; how he or- 
ganized the hospital, eventually becom- 
ing the virtual head of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research; how, dur- 
ing the first World War, he distinguished 
himself as a leader of our medical and 
surgical forces overseas; how, later, he 
proved himself an efficient leader and 
administrator in the new science of pub- 
lic health, gradually attaining world- 
wide fame; all this the book recounts 
vividly and well. 

Not the less marked is its authors’ 
success in portraying the unique per- 
sonality of Dr. Welch, From their pages 


emerges the very human man he was, 
the chunky, blue-eyed bachelor, with a 
pointed white beard, modest, simple, 
friendly, known to his colleagues and 
students by the endearing name of 
“Popsy,”’ who made an unforgettable 
impression upon all who saw him, shar- 
ing not a few of the qualities of genuine 
greatness. A great story, well worth 
reading. 
AQ RR. Hs 


Israel and the New World 


The Jew Faces a New World. By 
Rosert Gorpis. New York: Behr- 


man’s Jewish Book House. $2.75. 


The Jew Faces a New World is a 
book which I endorse most heartily to 
my colleagues in the ministry, not only 
for their own perusal and reference, but 
also for use by their church schools, Al- 
liances, and Men’s Clubs. There is no 
blinking the ugly fact that anti-Semitism 
is on the increase in America; there is 
no doubt regarding the aversion all men 
and women of liberal religion carry in 
their souls toward this vestige of bar- 
barism and brutal primitivism in men’s 
minds. And what we need to fight anti- 
Semitism and all similar “frightfulness” 
is knowledge and more knowledge; and, 
of course, the courage to put our knowl- 
edge to use. 

The author of this book is the rabbi 
of a flourishing Jewish congregation in 
Rockaway Park, Long Island, N. Y., and 
lecturer at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York City. He knows 
history and the place of the tragedy of 
Jewry in the larger pattern of the hu- 
man epic. He speaks with the authority 
of the thorough scholar, with the frank- 
ness of the consecrated prophet, and with 
the optimism of the man of faith as he 
surveys the present scene that seems to 
hold nothing but despair and futility 
for the House of Israel. 

As a contemporary contribution to a 
growing library of “Judaica,” this 
volume is priceless; its eighteen chapters 
are mines of information; and its spirit 
of hopefulness in the face of so much 
that appears bitterly disillusioning and 
hopeless proves at least this, that Jewry, 
the scapegoat of the ages, still finds 
within itself the forces of faith and good 
will to endure in a hostile world and to 
continue making its invaluable con- 
tributions toward that “New Order” 
which is to be the work of God and his 
servants, not the creation of Hitler and 
his legions. 
Kart M. Cuworowsky 


On the Farm 


Rural Life in Process. By Pavuu H. 
Lanois. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. $3.75. 

Here and there, new social forces are 

at work, replacing the old. Mr. Paul H. 

Landis declares that this fact provided 


him with his title—Rural Life in Process. 
Life, everywhere, is in motion. What the 
direction of this motion may be, whether 
backward or forward, is a matter of 
opinion. Dr. Landis does not spend 
much time debating the point. He 
divides his book into five sections: The 
Structure and Organization of Rural 
Life in the United States; Social Ex- 
perience and Personality Formation; In- 
teraction Processes of a Dynamic So- 
ciety; Social Institutions in a Changing 
Culture; Emerging Problems of a Dy- 
namic Society. 

Working under these five headings, 
Dr. Landis gives a complete study of 
present-day rural conditions. Race and 
nationality, ages, natural forces, organi- 
zational effort, social problems, personal 
problems, migration, farm-to-city and 
city-to-farm movements, family rela- 
tionships, churches, schools, rural gov- 
ernments—all come in for careful sur- 
vey and recommendation. The author 
treats more specifically problems of 
youth on the farm, farm tenancy, so- 
cial aspects of farm labor, rural path- 
ology, health, and extension work. A 
reader or student of rural conditions 
should find this volume a complete and 
reliable text-book. It is a compendious 
one, having 570 pages of textual mat- 
ter, including numerous charts, graphs, 
and illustrations. No one questions the 
author’s indefatigable research and in- 
dustry. One could wish, however, that 
he had employed a more simple and di- 
rect idiom. The book smacks of the 
technical and academic. The author 
uses phrases we doubt the ability of 
average country readers without lexicons 
completely to comprehend. . Notwith- 
standing this criticism, the discussion is 
thorough and authentic, and _ should 
serve as a standard for a considerable 
period. 

Epwarp H. Cotton 


Books for the Month 


Maker of Men. By Suerwoop Eppy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 


To those individuals who have no in- 
tention of quitting the personal, na- 
tional, and world problems which con- 
front us today, Jesus, the man, is herein 
called the answer. Five simple habits 
of Jesus which made him the Maker of 
Men are desperately needed and practi- 
cally applicable today. 


Prayer. By Grorce A. Burrricx. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon, Cokesbury Press. 
$2.75. 

Answering a long-felt need, this book 
should help many to find the lost word— 
“prayer.” Divided into four sections 
(“Jesus and Prayer,” “Prayer and the 
World,” “Prayer and Personality,’ and 
“A Way of Prayer”), this book meets 
problems of prayer with startling frank- 
ness and light. 
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cre- 


industrial concern 

ated a slogan which is almost pain- 
fully descriptive of much American phi- 
losophy in our generation—‘Save the 


CERTAIN 


surface and you save all.” In the past 
two decades a large part of our govern- 
mental activity and our political think- 
ing, both among supporters and opposi- 
tion to the government, has rested upon 
this kind of shallow purpose. We have 
tended to believe that men were signifi- 
cant in proportion to their wealth or po- 
sition. American political activity has 
been organized around the idea of the 
protection of wealth against the needs 
of the people. This was perhaps most 
obvious in the recent presidential elec- 
tion when campaigners were crying up 
and down the country, “The profit mo- 
tive is the basis of American life, Ameri- 
can culture.” No doubt- many of them 
were confused and really meant some- 
thing more fundamental and _ ethical. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help contrast- 
ing with that theme the words of Jesus, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness and all other things 
shall be added unto you.” A sharper 
antithesis would be difficult to find. 

It may reasonably be supposed that 
many people who were glorifying the 
profit motive really meant perhaps some- 
thing like this: American life and civi- 
lization rest upon the acceptance by 
American citizens of the duty to sup- 
port themselves and their families by 
their own efforts and the protection of 
their freedom to experiment in business 
and industry for this purpose. Never- 
theless, they did not distinguish between 
this concept and unbridled greed. It 
is worth considering now, when the world 
has become involved in a tragic conflict, 
whether perhaps there is not something 
deeper in American life and civilization 
than the economic motive. Are our sons 
and daughters to sacrifice their lives 
on the altars of the profit motive? Was 
it not the unchecked and undisciplined 
profit motive which holds the major re- 
sponsibility for bringing about this ter- 
rible conflict? If we cannot place the 
development of men as significant worth- 
while citizens above this exaggerated 
concern for material ends, the future 
must necessarily offer only repetitions 
of the present world conflict on ever 
vaster and more horrible scales. 

Destitute men and women become de- 
graded. We cannot have a great nation 
if any considerable proportion of its 
people are destitute. As we have not 
been able to maintain isolation as a na- 
tion, neither can we as communities or 
as individuals within that nation have 
any lasting security if many of our fel- 
low citizens are deprived of the necessi- 
ties for a decent life. Now is the time 
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to think about the changes which must 
be made to ensure that the peace which 


follows this war shall be a wholesome, - 


constructve peace. Under and through 
the changes compelled by war we can 
prepare a peace which does not bear in 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. 


Rosert WESTON 


DON’T FORGET 
THE CHURCH ITSELF 


OW will Unitarians meet the chal- 

lenge of war that has now come 
upon us? If one may judge from the 
past they will do their full share—and 
more—in support of every good cause, 
civic, educational, and charitable. Our 
ministers have always taught us both by 
precept and example to play our part 
and do our share, not as Unitarians, but 
as good citizens. The only danger is 
that we may become so absorbed in 
these duties and responsibilities that we 
may neglect and fail in our duty to the 
very institution—the Unitarian Church 
—where we received our inspiration to 
give this truly social expression to our 
religious convictions. The church needs 
not only our continued, but also our 
increased loyalty, because the principles 
for which our free churches stand are 
the very essence of what free men every- 
where are fighting for today. 

Men fight today for democracy and 
against autocracy and authoritarianism. 
We Unitarians have always done so. 
Always we have proclaimed the right of 
our churches and their individual mem- 
bers to decide all questions by the light 
of their own conscience rather than to 
accept the dicta of any book or any man. 
We are in fact one of the very few ex- 
amples of a religious democracy in all 
history. 

Men fight today for freedom of 
speech, of assembly, and of the press, 
rather than be forced to say and hear 
and read only things which a Gestapo 
or a propaganda office may permit. Our 
church has always maintained that reve- 
lation was not closed, that truth was 
constantly being discovered, that it could 
hurt no man, and that in the end it must 
prevail. We do not fear the truth, for 
one of the very corner-stones of our 
faith rests upon the proposition that it 
is not only the right but the duty of 
man to seek the truth wherever it may 
be found, and having found it to follow 
it wherever it may lead. 

Men fight today for the right to live 
in a society that not only permits but 
encourages men to develop their capa- 
bilities to the utmost—a society in which 
they surrender only such rights as may 
be necessary for the better management 
of their common affairs—and against a 
society that makes of man a mere pawn 


whose only duty is to serve and glorify 
not God but the State. One of the 
basic principles of Unitarianism has been 
the insistence upon the essential worth 
and dignity of man himself, for with 
Jesus we believe that God himself is 
within us—each and every one of us. 

Men fight today for ideals of equality 
and human brotherhood, and against a 
new barbarianism that asserts that cer- 
tain peoples are ordained to rule the 
world, and all others are born merely 
to serve them. We believe that all men 
are our neighbors, and we have always 
protested against any system that classi- 
fies men as saints and sinners, saved 
and damned. 

Men fight today that they may live 
in a world governed and guided by ideals 
of peace and justice and love, and 
against the pagan philosophy that glori- 
fies mere brute force, and that teaches 
that war and conquest are the noblest 
way of life. In this field our church 
has not been unique, but it has been 
greatly distinguished, for we have fur- 
nished a galaxy of leaders in every field 
of social betterment. 

Our free churches are spiritual power- 
houses which generate and spread abroad 
the very principles which are, and must 
be, the basis of any worthwhile human 
society of the future. Their preserva- 
tion and continuance are, therefore, a 
vital necessity, and the responsibility for 
this falls squarely upon us, the living 
members. Demands upon our time and 
our generosity will be increasingly heavy, 
but no sacrifice will be too great if we 
succeed in preserving for generations yet 
to come these religious homes of the 
free spirit undiminished in strength and 
resources. GrorcE G. Davis 


AN. 11 was observed as International 

Sunday in many Unitarian churches. 
The message of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Reli- 
gious Freedom, read: “The Interna- 
tional Association was founded 42 years 
ago to become the evidence and the 
agency of world-wide religious liberal- 
ism. Today it cannot serve as the 
agency, but it continues to be the evi- 
dence of our high comradeship, and our 
churches in many lands are confident of 
its increasing influence for good in the 
years that are to come. Only by such 
international-mindedness as it teaches, 
moved by the spirit that was in Jesus, 
can civilization develop, or continue 
even to exist. On this eleventh day of 
January many of our churches, wherever 
they are able to do so, will keep Inter- 
national Sunday. ... Even while we 
are separated by woes and havoc, our 
brotherhood of the Spirit mightily 
exists.” 


To the Regvster: 


Unitarians so often lament the com- 
paratively small number of recruits to 
our numbers. Why do we not do some- 
thing to appeal to the feelings of those 
who sympathize with us? It is true 
that appeal to the feelings is somewhat 
taboo among Unitarians; but to feel 
that way is as much as to say that 
liberal religion is a matter of small im- 
portance. 

In fact, it is equivalent to saying that 
to appeal to the multitude of people who, 
despite their lack of so-called high cul- 
ture, hold views somewhat similar to 
ours, is idle; we should by all means 
leave them to the mercy of the orthodox 
fundamentalists, or the Roman Cath- 
olics. These two groups do not say: Let 
them alone; they will find their way to 
some sort of faith without any help, in 
good time. Maybe they will, and maybe 
they will not. Maybe they will be 
gathered in by some of the bizarre sets. 
Probably they do count for something 
in God’s sight, if they feed God’s sheep. 
Or we can leave these neglected ones to 
“go to the devil.” 

Like our friends the Universalists, we 
hope that all the world will be “saved” 
sooner or later. This applies even to 
Adolf Hitler and his fellow devils. It 
applies also to the Japanese, who, secure 
in their belief that they are children of 
the Sun Goddess, do not care at all for 
our American principle of separation of 
church and state. When we have won a 
victory over Japan, we really ought to 
help them break up the spiritual tyranny 
under which they live. 

Meanwhile, and as a help toward that 
end, we ought to make our Unitarian 
services more appealing to people who 
are not as yet Unitarians, nor on the 
way to be. We ought to have more con- 
gregational hymn singing, more hymns 
sung, and of a more popular character. 
Maybe the result would not be so artis- 
tic, nor so cultured. But yet it might 
produce a larger number of Unitarians, 
devoted servants of God. 

William C. Lee 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Register: 


For many years I have been a Prot- 
estant among Protestants and have 
often found my liberal views out of place 
in the prevailing denominational at- 
mosphere in this area. Is it not op- 
portune to make the Unitarian move- 
ment “evangelistic” at this time? We 
talk of freedom, but back of all our in- 
stitutions and codes and folkways there 
is a fundamental religious philosophy, 
and such philosophy should have a pro- 
gram of positive action, of course. But 
is the philosophy scientific (physical, 


biological, social), or is it tied to the 
smug and shrinking trust in tradition? 
Barbaric creeds and formalism need the 
scrutiny of living minds, rather than 
being permitted to remain the dominant 
force to hamper freedom. Should we not 
be more boldly outspoken and_ con- 
troversial? 
C. O. Van Dyke 

Iiberty, Missouri 


The Editors invite readers to send the 
Register practical suggestions as to how 
to make Unitarianism more appealing to 
the “unchurched,” as Mr. Lee and Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke suggest. Letters should 
be restricted to 250 words. 


To the Register: 
The First Church in Roxbury offers 


free, to any church or church organiza- 
tion paying transportation charges, 316 
copies of the 1887 edition of the Hymn 
and Tune Book. They are used but in 
good condition. Also we have 59 copies 
of the Psalter, new and unused, which 
we will be glad to donate as a gift to 
any church which can use them. Apply 
in writing to me, at 49 Old Morton 
Street, Mattapan, Mass. 
Marion C. Kingman 

Mattapan, Mass. 


To the Register: 

Mr. Clarence R. Stone, in a letter ap- 
pearing in your December issue, ad- 
vocated having financial support for the 
Register “voted at the meetings of the 


Association so that it is in no way. 


dependent upon the administrative of- 
ficials.” This is not legally possible 
under the By-Laws of the Association as 
they now stand, for the Board of Direc- 
tors is charged with the custody and 
management of all the property and 
funds of the Association. (See Article 
VI, Section 1.) 

Therefore, to make possible just what 
Mr. Stone proposes, I introduced at the 
Annual Meeting in 1941 an amendment 
to the By-Laws for action at the meeting 
in 1942, the essential section of which 
reads as follows: 

“The Board shall have no control, di- 
rection or jurisdiction over the Chris- 
tian Register, but such control, direction 
and jurisdiction, including power to ap- 
propriate money toward the maintenance 
of said Christian Register, shall be 
vested exclusively in the members of the 
Association to be exercised by them at 
annual meetings of the Association.” 

The Amendment in full can be found 
on page 28 of the Association’s Annual 
Report for 1940-1941. The form of this 
Amendment had the legal approval of 
the General Counsel of the Association 
before it was introduced. 


Unless this Amendment is acted upon 
favorably by the Annual Meeting in 
1942, the control of the Register cannot 
possibly be transferred to the Annual 
Meeting before 1944, as a similar amend- 
ment could not be proposed before 1943, 
with action thereon necessarily deferred 
until the following year. 

The Resolution concerning the Regis- 
ter along the lines now advocated by Mr. 
Stone which was proposed by me for 
action at the 1941 Annual Meeting, and 
withdrawn at the last moment, could 
have become operative only so far as the 
Board of Directors (as custodian of the 
Association’s property and funds) had 
chosen to make it so; whereas the adop- 
tion of this Amendment next May would 
then make a new resolution similar to 
mine, if passed, mandatory upon the 
Board of Directors, not merely optional. 
In other words, the adoption of the 
Amendment above referred to at the 
Annual Meeting in 1942 is an essential 
step toward the Meeting acquiring effec- 
tive and complete control of the Chris- 
tian Register. 

Iivingston Stebbins 
Cambridge, Mass. 


To the Register: 


Of all the much-ado-about-nothing 
controversies, this in your columns about 
Reinhold Niebuhr wins the cork anchor. 
There is not a single Calvinist in the 
entire Unitarian fellowship, lay or cleri- 
cal; and John Haynes Holmes knows it 
just as well as anyone. His editorial, 
which one must presume he was re- 
quested by the editors to write, warning 
Unitarians against this dread menace, 
has about as much point as a warning 
against Buddhism. Unitarians as well 
as all other Americans are faced by the 
greatest crisis in civilization since the 
Moors threatened to overrun Europe. 
We have a war on our hands. We have 
to pay for the sins which got us into that 
war. We have to try to so amend our 
corporate living that a future generation 
will not have to pay the price once more. 
Niebuhr is a Christian theologian who 
takes that task as seriously as anyone 
living. He is an ally of the Unitarians, 
not an enemy. Let the Christian world 
not be a house divided in times like 
these. 

John Clarence Petrie 
Houston, Texas 


To the Register: 

I am renewing my five gift subscrip- 
tions to the Christian Register. I for- 
ward my own copy to a locality in the 
Tennessee mountains, and letters from 
the recipient give me full confidence as 
to the work the Register is doing. It 
has, I gather, a controversial as well as 
spiritual value to them. The Tennessee 
mountains are not a Unitarian strong- 
hold. 

(Mrs.) Elizabeth M. Howe 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


RELIGION in a world at war has be- 
“~~ come the theme of churchmen: Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jew. The World 
Alliance of Churches, at its annual meet- 
ing in Rochester, adopted a program 
based upon a grand strategy consisting 
of two principles: the ultimate task be- 
yond the emergency, and the immediate 
burden of the hour. 

Leaders and laymen alike are aware 
of the perils of the times. In his Lon- 
‘don Letter to the Christian Century, 
Sir Walter Moberley decries half-heart- 
‘edness, complacency, and wishful think- 
ing. Dr. E. R. Clinchy of the Federal 
‘Council warns against hatred and preju- 
dice. 

However, there is awareness also of 
the promise of the crisis: heightening 
of the mood and clarification of issues. 
Britain reports such significant gains as 
a decline of sectarianism, a broader out- 
look, a wider fellowship, larger unity, 
the giving way of old beliefs to new, 
and the rise of genuine religion over 
class and creed. The English publicist, 
S. K. Ratcliff, observed that we are now 
between the ages of “free individualism” 
and “responsible interdependence” to 
come. 


Four Chief Concerns 


From now on the churches will have 
four chief concerns, the first two of 
which are conservative, or priestly. Un- 
der the heading, “Hold fast that which 
is good,” there is a determination to 
guard our heritage and employ our 
assets. 

(1) There is an effort to fortify indi- 
vidual integrity. Kirby Page insists we 
must make life meaningful, creative, and 
victorious under all conditions. Sher- 
wood Eddy suggests how this may be 
accomplished: by prayer, human fellow- 
ship, feeding upon the truth, service, and 
recognition of the necessity and meaning 
of suffering. 

Everywhere the churches are cultivat- 
ing inner power and serenity and are 
making each person a center of peace, 
sanity, and good will. The Douglas Air 
Craft Co. has secured a Spiritual Direc- 
tor to work in the plant and the homes 
of the employees. Gerald Heard advo- 
cates self-development, _ self-expression, 
and_ self-sacrifice. Professor John A. 
Walz of Harvard tells the Modern Lan- 
guage Association that Goethe’s philos- 
ophy of self-improvement may be the 
salvation of the world. From many 
quarters comes the cry for “a new kind 
of man,” taking upon himself “unlim- 
ited liability” for the race. 

(2) There is the church ministering 
to the victims of the current contin- 
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gency. 
want and woe, the church has lately 
demanded more aptitude and adequacy. 
There is a healthy discontent with palli- 
atives which replace a wholesome envi- 
ronment in which men may live and 
grow. 

The Friends in Philadelphia have set 
up a “Fellowship Committee” to deal 
with industrial and social tensions. Bos- 
ton Catholics have organized an Inter- 
racial Council to secure a more equal 
economic opportunity for Negroes. The 
Episcopalians of Tennessee have been 
conducting Social Service seminars. The 
Women’s Committee of the Federal 
Council has drawn up a plan of action 
to include work with the U. S. O., war 
brides, and social hygiene projects. 

The Board of Methodist Bishops sum- 
marizes the conservative purpose of the 
church in calling for vigilance for the 
rights of all, maintenance of social gains, 
renunciation of race prejudice, national 
egotism, and war profiteering. There is 
a consciousness of insistent needs, but 
also awareness that the best service is 
that which makes itself progressively 
unnecessary. 

The church is prophetic as well as 
priestly: creative as well as conserva- 
tive. “I make all things new” is its 
second major preoccupation, as it bends 
its energies to effect a new balance and 
integration of factors in life. 

(3) The church has committed itself 
to putting down the foe of man in what- 
ever guise he may appear. In the words 
of Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
“Being good Samaritans is not enough; 
we must clear the Jericho Road of ban- 
dits.” However, few are so naive as to 
think the Axis our only enemy. Among 
all the analysts of our ills the diagnosis 
of V. A. Demant met most approval: 
“demonism” in the sense that the rela- 
tive has been allowed to arrogate to 
itself absolute authority. Julian Huxley 
points to the present race between inte- 
gration and disintegration, or rather, be- 
tween progressive and reactionary inte- 
gration. Professor Peter Drucker pro- 
claims the fall of “economic man” and 
the advent of “moral man.” 

What all the symptoms seem to point 
to is a fatal divorce between power and 
culture, due not only to the usurpation 
by violence but also to the shameful 
shrinking from responsibility for the har- 
nessing and directing of force by the 


members of the cult of politeness, leav- — 


ing power to run amok. As the Arch- 
bishop of York remarks, “The divorce 
between theology and economics is the 
cause of all our ills.” 

(4) The final objective of the church 


Always at the side of those in- 


is a new world-order. The Anglican 
bishops of Canterbury and York join 
Cardinal Hinsley and the representative 
of the Free Churches, Rev. H. W. Arm- 
strong, in endorsing the five points of 
Pius XII, and add that in the post-war 
world there must be equality of wealth 
and opportunity, the development of the 
peculiar capacities of each child, a safe- 
guarding of the family, a sense of divine 
vocation, and a disposal of the resources 
of the earth for all its inhabitants. The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation insists that 
the United States must bear its share 
of responsibility for the war and the 
peace, invest in the rehabilitation of the 
world, see to it that the small nations 
are self-determined, provide for equita- 
ble access to materials and markets, 
and secure reduction of armaments with 
a speedy return to peacetime economy. 

The church has assumed leadership in 
building a new system among men. The 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews is to observe “Brotherhood Week” 
Feb. 15-22. The Federal Council an- 
nounces a “Conference on a Just and 
Lasting Peace” to be held at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University March 3-5. We can- 
not but note the quest for complete so- 
cial redemption rather than piecemeal 
reforms, and a fusion of realism and 
idealism running through all this plan- 
ning for the “brave new world.” The 
warning of Anne O’Hare McCormick is 
well taken, that unless we face these 
questions without prejudice or precedent 
we make the same old mistakes all over. 


A New Motivation 


In concluding this survey we have to 
remind ourselves first that religion alone 
provides the “ends” we are seeking. As 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Jouwr- 
nal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, writes, ““We must create a new 
motivation of mankind” which will, of 
course, flower into new understanding 
and_ behavior. 

Furthermore, we must not forget that 
the liberal spirit and method alone can 
attain our objective. Not the old hyper- 
individualistic, live-and-let-live liberal- 
ism, but a new dynamic and positive 
liberalism of the “creative compromise” 
which brings the whole living process of 
civilization forward to a new equilibrium 
of forces. The Editor of the London 
Inquirer (Unitarian) formulates this 
new liberalism when he writes, “Liberal- 
ism in religion is not a series of denials 
but a positive recasting in terms of the 
free spirit. . . . The institution and the 
community require the spirit of liber- 
ality as much as the individual.” 

;' ALN. K. 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ‘* Sys ser $5250 


Prince 


George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GeorGE H. Newton, Manager 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON IILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
200 Rooms 


No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water........ $1.25-1.50 
BRGGms WIR AE 6 cates cite ew spemle aicis 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Helleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Unitarian visitors to Miami Beach 


KILGEN CLUB HOTEL 


7800 ABBOTT AVENUE 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Rates mailed upon request 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1940 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. Finest quality cloths. They enable you to 
earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Y.P.R.U. NEWS 


At its meeting on Dec. 22, the Board 

of Directors of the Y. P. R. U. 
voted $600 from its reserve fund of cash 
to the Committee on Planning and Re- 
view, headed by Silas Bacon. This vote 
is now subject to the approval of the 
board members who live outside Bos- 
ton. If the appropriation is approved, 
the money will be used to pay the trav- 
elling expenses of all the members to a 
central point, where a four- or five-day 
session will be held. The committee has 
the power to investigate every aspect of 
the organization and make recommenda- 
tions on policy, administration, activi- 
ties, and personnel. The committee will 
perform for the Y. P. R. U. a service 
similar to that of the Appraisal Commis- 
sion for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


Youth Sunday was celebrated in most 
of our churches Feb. 1. The most fre- 
quent method of observance was that of 
having young people take part in the 
Sunday morning service, and in many 
cases the young people delivered the ser- 
mons. Young people in Boston and Chi- 
cago presented radio broadcasts over 
local stations. Margaret Young, Boston, 
was chairman of the Youth Sunday 
committee. 

Both Mid-Winter Conferences were 
reported as highly successful. One hun- 
dred twenty-five young people attended 
the conference at Proctor Academy Jan. 
1-4. Thirty young people from six Mid- 
Western States gathered at Chicago the 
weekend of Jan. 1. 


At the Proctor Conference, Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Rice spoke on “Religion and the 
World Community” and _ stressed the 
positive values of Christianity. Mrs. 
Frank B. Frederick spoke about the need 
for social action and led discussions on 
specific projects. At Chicago the em: 
phasis was on “learning by seeing.” The 
group there took a two-hour automobile 
trip through the Negro area to study 
housing. Later in the day they learned 
still more about the problem by viewing 
two documentary films, one on the con- 
trast between private and government 
housing in Philadelphia and another on 
Chicago housing. 


The Lake Geneva Conference Plan- 
ning Committee met in Chicago at the 
time of the Mid-Winter Rally. They 
chose “Coming of Age” as the theme 
for the morning talks of the conference 
speaker. Problems of boy-girl relation- 
ships and personal adjustments came 
under this topic. Officers named were: 
John Moulthrop, Kalamazoo, chairman; 
Aileen Lightfoot, Detroit, secretary; and 
Paul Henniges, Chicago, treasurer. 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our freecatalogue. 
Thousands of bargains, Address: 
EACH HALOEMAN-JULIUS CO.,, Catalogue Dept. 
Desk M-849, GIRARD, KANSAS 
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A New Record 


IS BEING MADE 
WITH THE 


New 
Christian 


Register 


J. In Brilliant Articles 
by nationally known writers 
on liberal issues. 


” I. 


In News of Religion at 


Work 


in churches, church organ- 
izations, homes, and com- 
munities. 

3. In Practical Church- 
manship 
—conerete suggestions for 


churches large and small, old 
and new. 


In Pictures, Layouts, 
Attractive Presentation 


NOW 
Make «a Record 
in Readers 


Support Your Magazine 
Put on a Subscription Drive 


Enroll Your Church Families 


(Special rates for church officers and 
church family subscriptions.) 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send the CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
beginning with the .............. issue, 
{ ] 1 year [ 
year. 


] for 2 years, at $1.50 a 


{ ] Check enclosed [ ] Bill me. 


Name 
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Enlistment Campaign 


Se) NITARIAN Church Schools Step 

Ahead.” ‘This’ slogan selected by 
the Church Schools Committee initiated 
an enlistment campaign for a 10 per cent 
increase in the enrollment of Unitarian 
church schools and junior churches dur- 
ing the year 1941-42. The committee 
had confidence in the ability of minis- 
ters and leaders to work at this task 
and accomplish results. ‘ 

The “Step Ahead” which can be re- 
ported at this time does more to encour- 
age the Fellowship than anything that 
has been reported for a long time. Re- 
plies to date from the churches report- 
ing increased enrollment are truly amaz- 
ing. This report includes church schools 
and junior churches which have made 
an advance of 10 per cent or more over 
last year’s enrollment: 


Ashby 5 Miaiasg isc... eee pie ae 2570 


Berkeley, Calitsso . steal cc tac: 30% 
Boston, Mass.—Second Church.... 12% 
Cambridge, Mass.—First Parish.. 20% 
Garlisle;3 Mass Asura Sri eiiecioe 60% 
Cincinnati, O—First Church........ 50% 
iIDallasa Texasiene te on eer ee 257% 
IDovera Masses, tose ee ee 12% 
DunkirksGNes Neen vers ches... 100% 
Hall Rivere Mass. sea een. eens: 300% 
Brancestowns Ny ble ee 20% 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. ...................- 36% 
Hii ghsm gp SNRs, oe. eee 15% 
Houltony iaineseeeree ee 12% 
Keene miNe Hees ees ek ee 20% 
Wacomia: wN ein. kee cee eae 15% 
ancaster meas nae 15% 
East Lexington, Mass. -.................. 10% 
Hincolnga Vass sees. te eke 25% 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. ...............:.. 20% 
iNorbhitieldyiViassuren 2-0 2: se:.--. 1 50% 
Ottawar Ontario sn.) hee 100% 
Pesbody.,¢ Masse va. 2:.008c ne 30% 
PEMIBEY SIVEASS: Jstacasctskoossoras eee mbes 10% 
heading: Mass, Gosia eo-2, iia 40% 
PIG SEWOOd IN Aid ohnccs cdeapnascitcs es 10% 
Rockland, (Mass.<2..<:.2-.cee ene 15% 
Meatless Wiastit weno ce ee eae 35% 
SS UTERUS PON ntsc sent ee eee 15% 
POPEVIM Se MASSE <0 7 hosts. on cc ccncoheiie 33% 
PLOW VIASSS.. Sutras eee 16% 
DOV TACUSEAING, AY oreo os eee 12% 
Mempletons; MASS: teres tctet.. tee 12% 
BVI SOLOING: Ll orate een eee 50% 
Watertowi, WMlass.....9. 00.8. te 25% 
Westwood, Mass.. .....:......0c.ccssese0<05 50% 
VVabmimoLonsm elem: 7,0. ecte eon 13% 


Many churches have been doing fine 
work for years, and report that any in- 
crease in the number of children is im- 
possible because, as they say, “all is 
all!” One church reports no increase in 
the number of children and young peo- 
ple enrolled but writes, “We are on the 
up-and-up.” The purpose of the cam- 
paign literature available at the Uni- 
tarian headquarters in Boston is to offer 
constructive suggestions for increasing 
the enrollment in schools and junior 
churches, as well as to enrich and de- 
velop the church program for the chil- 
dren and youth. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.’ 


ELEANOR E. GORDON 


Out of Hamilton, linois, a little town 
on the Mississippi River opposite Keo- 
kuk, there came in the last century three 
young women who were destined to do 
striking work for Unitarianism, Mary A. 
Safford, Caroline Bartlett Crane, and 
Eleanor E. Gordon. Now Eleanor Gor- 
don, the last of the three, has gone. She 
died in Hamilton on Jan. 6, 1942. If 
she had lived until October, she would 
have been 90 years old. 

Eleanor Gordon began her profes- 
sional career as a teacher in Centerville 
and then in Humboldt, Iowa. The min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in the 
latter place was Mary A. Safford, who 
in 1885 went to Sioux City to take 
charge of the newly organized Unitarian 
church there. She persuaded her girl- 
hood friend to undertake the Sioux City 
work with her, and in 1889 Miss Gordon 
was ordained in Sioux City. 

Then began a remarkable story of 
devotion, zeal, and untiring efforts for 
the Unitarian cause. . These two women 
during the next twenty years, together 
with Arthur M. Judy, at Davenport, 
did a thrilling piece of missionary work. 
The Iowa Unitarian Association was the 
agency through which they operated 
and in its name they published Old and 
New for a long series of years. Miss 
Gordon was secretary of the Association 
for nine years. She worked with Miss 
Safford in Sioux City until 1896, when 
she became minister in Iowa City. 
Afterwards she was in Burlington, Iowa, 
in Fargo, North Dakota, Des Moines, 
Towa, and later in Orlando, Florida. She 
retired from active work in 1918. Her 
consuming interest in her church never 
let down. She kept in close contact 


- 


with its movements and its people; she 
rejoiced in its progress, she regretted the 
things that couldn’t be done, and had 
increasing interest in the things that 
were being done. Nearly blind in her 
latest years, her active mind never failed 
in her. continuing contact with the 
things of her church, with the literature 
of which. she was fond, with the civic 
and social movements to which she had 
devoted such great time and labor in 
her earlier years. 


C.E.S. 
HENRY JAMES ADLARD 


American friends and colleagues of 
Henry James Adlard, and members of 
his congregations in Des Moines, Du- 
luth, and Sioux City, will rejoice to 
know that his ministry in Bath, Eng- 
land, won for him the admiration and 
warm regard of that whole community. 
On Nov. 13, a large congregation gath- 
ered in the church to which he had de- 
voted himself, body and soul, including 
“several Free Church ministers and 
many outsiders” to share in the service 
conducted by Rev. A. Cunliffe Fox, his 
predecessor in the pulpit. The address 
was given by Rev. J. Tyssul Davis of 
Clifton. 

Mr. Fox, writing in the Inquirer for 
Nov. 29, says: “There are many peo- 
ple in Bath besides ourselves who will 
feel his departure to be not only a great 
personal loss, but also an impoverish- 
ment of the intellectual, moral and re- 
ligious forces of the city. He will be 
sorely missed by his own folk, and 
hardly less by many societies and or- 
ganizations in the city, to whom he has 
rendered valuable services as lecturer 
and speaker and in other various ways.” 
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Almost every year new church schools 
are reported. So far this year several 
churches have reorganized their chil- 
dren’s work and several “brand-new” 
schools have been established. 


Reorganized: Sacramento, Calif. 
Orlando, Fla. 


Newly organized: Port Washington, L. I. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Beverly Hills, Hl. 


Young and adolescent children are 
finding that the safe old world of their 
childhood has suddenly vanished. Uni- 
tarians have something very definite to 
say and to do in helping them find secu- 
rity in their religion. Church schools 
want to say it to all their children and 
to their unchurched neighbors. By May 
Meetings a report of those churches 
which are realizing their larger oppor- 
tunities will be made. R 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Wives Asso- 
ciation will hold its mid-winter meeting 
in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday morning, Feb. 17, from 10:30 
to 1:00. The program will begin with an. 
informal gathering and reception to the 
new members in the vicinity, at which 
time coffee and doughnuts will be served. 
At 11 o’clock there will be a devotional 
service, followed by speakers and a gen- 
eral discussion on the subject of “The 
Role of the Minister’s Wife Today.” 


An infornial reception in honor of Dr. 


and Mrs. Mitchell Gratwick of Hackley 


School was given by the President and 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at 25 Beacon Street — 
on December 30. In the reception line 
were Dr. and Mrs. Frederick May Eliot, 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Mrs. Everett Moore 


Baker, and Dr. and Mrs. Gratwick. 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


Starr King School for the 
Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


1628 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS. Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CAROT. Treasurer 

Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL. Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 


from Hale Endowment Fund. 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Chis is the Bible Store 


convenient to all —right in the 
heart of the shopping district 
Send for Catalogs or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of changes in mail- 
ing addresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


“Say, Bob, can I borrow your pen?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Got a sheet of writing paper I can 
use?” 

“Reckon so.” 

“Going past the mail box when you 
go oute” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Wait a minute till I finish this letter, 
will you?” 

“All right.” 

“Want to lend me a stamp?” 

Veh” 

“Much obliged. 
girl’s address?” 


Say, what’s your 


The large factory had organized its 
own defense unit, with men posted to 
guard the works. When the manager 
approached the entrance, the sentry, torn 
between politeness and defense, chal- 
lenged: “Halt. Mr. Brown! Who goes 


there?” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin 


“Mother, how did that beautiful rain- 
bow get in the sky?” 

“My dear, that is just a lovely pic- 
ture that God painted for all of us.” 

“Ma, He did an awful good job with 
His left hand, didn’t he?” 

“His left hand, son?” 

“Yes, Ma. You know, we read in 
Sunday school that Jesus sits on His 
right hand.” 

—Santa Fe Magazine 


In the printed Order of Service from 
an Oklahoma church appears the fol- 
lowing: 

Vocal Solo 

Prayer 

Hymn 

Offertory 

Why? 


—Mozart 


—Schumann 


xk wk 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


League Chapters and Men’s 
Clubs are discussing this subject 
with great zeal at current meet- 
ings. For interesting details see 
page 38. 


Co-operative action on the home 
front is most necessary to back 
up the fighting forces in this 
world crisis. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges. churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY ¢ SIMON inc. 
Crtablished 1912 ~ 
7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
NY) 6=6Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

Marking 105 years of service 
1837 to the church and clergy 1942 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 


CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 


5 p. m. Motion Picture Hour 
7:30 p. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit 
this active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s 
capital. 


Organ recital 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday serv- 
ices at 11 a. m. Church School at 9:30 a. m.; 
Gannett Club (Young People’s Group) at 6 p. m. 
Vesper Service at 5 p. m. Feb. 8, Rev. W. Wal- 
demar W. Argow, Th. D.; Feb. 15, Rev. Frank 
Jennings. D. D.; Feb. 22, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, D. D.; Mar. 1, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
D. D. All are cordially welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service at 11 a. m. Week Days at 12 
noon: Monday Organ Recital; Tuesday through 
Friday, worship with brief sermon by guest 
preachers. Vesper Half Hours, Wednesday at 
5:15 p.m. A Cordial Welcome to All. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (Founded 
1649), 874 Beacon Street. Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
minister. Mr. Herbert K. Miller, director of 
religious education. Sunday morning service at 
11:00; church school at 9:30 a. m.; Emerson 
Guild (Young People’s Group) at 7:00 p, m. 
Special Sunday evening services at 8:00 during 
Lent (Feb. 22 through Mar. 29), Theme: ‘“Vic- 
torious Personal Living.” You are cordially in- 
vited to visit this historic church with a modern 
program. 
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THE American 
Unitarian Association 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON _——MASS. 


Meditations jor Lent---1942 
FORWARD INTO LIGHT 


By FREDERICK W. GRIFFIN 


“As minister of the Church of the Messiah, Montreal, during the dark days 
of the first World War, Dr. Griffin came to understand profoundly the spiritual 


Here, at last, is a beautiful, 
appropriate and dignified 


CHURCH 
CALENDAR 


expressing the modern con- 


needs of Unitarians in times of personal and national trial. In this year’s 
Lenten Manual he has shared with us all the rich harvest of his own personal 
and professional experience. No one in our fellowship is better qualified to 
speak to our needs today.” —FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


7c a copy—10% discount on orders of 25 to 100 


cept of the Easter message. 
The lovely cover will suit 
your own Easter service. 

The scroll of music, with the 
glorious Alleluia stanza of 
Palestrina, and the church 


spire symbolize the joyous 
and profound significance of 


20% discount on orders over 100 
the Easter Season today. 


Easter Re 9 f C ae arin e: are printed “s 
an Dyke brown on excel- 
LIFE GOES ON AND ON lent quality mimeograph 


bond, size 84%” x11”. They 
will be delivered flat so that 
they may be run through 
your own mimeograph or 
duplicating machine on 
pages 2, 3, and 4. 


Price, $1.25’ a hundred 
ORDER EARLY 


What the Easter Festival means, and why we celebrate Easter in our Chris- 
tian churches. A wealth of interesting material put together in a usable 
and attractive manner for organizations and individuals in your church, as 
well as church schools—a beautifully printed, 48 page booklet. 


10c a copy—10% discount on orders of 25 to 100 
20% discount on orders over 100 


! after the great 
ms, and to be- 
them!” 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


VOLUME II 
Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, President, Mills College, says: 


“This book and its message must be read today wherever families gather, 
wherever students convene, or statesmen argue.” 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, The Community Church, N. Y. C., says: 


“In every sense of the word a worthy successor to the original book (Volume 
I) which I still regard as the noblest anthology of its kind.” 


FREDERIC MELCHER, Editor, Publishers’ Weekly, says: 


“With sure touch the great writers of the past and of the present have been 
made contributors to this golden treasury of high thinking.” 


VOLUME I, $2.50 e VOLUME Il, $3.00 @ BOXED SET, $5.00 


THE copies of LIFE GOES ON AND ON copies of FORWARD INTO LIGHT 


Beacon Press e copies of GREAT COMPANIONS, Vol. I 
25 BEACON STREET 
==} BOSTON MASS. 


Vol. II 


___ Boxed Sets 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


